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ARTICLE 
ESCHATOLOGY AND ETHICS 


It was, I believe, at the Oxford Conference of 1937 on Life 
and Work that English representatives had their attention drawn 
to a parody of Dr. Merrill's hymn, ‘ Rise up, O men of God’ 
from the hand of a Scottish student who had thus given expres- 
sion to the doctrine of up-to-date Calvinistic Barthianism. Of 
course I do not mean, nor would he, that either Calvin or Barth 
would have put it quite in this way :— 
‘Sit down, O men of God, 

His Kingdom He will bring 

Whenever it may please His will, 

You cannot do a thing!’ 


Certainly the lines as they stand express a religion of pure 
eschatology ; no less certainly do they suggest the irrelevancy 
of ethics as a means to that end which the word eschatology 
presupposes. Man’s behaviour and the coming of God’s King- 
dom have nothing to do with one another. Human activity has 
about it nothing either of approach to the Kingdom or of pre- 
paration for it. The proper counterpart to God's activity of the 
future is man’s passivity of the present. 

All this, it may be said, is very extreme, and the paradox of 
a parody must not be taken as a serious theological statement. 
Is it not a theologoumenon which no theologian would sponsor ? 
I shall not waste time in examination of its phraseology ; but I 
am concerned to point out that a serious issue is involved: the 
issue, as I see it, is the result of that immensely increased atten- 
tion to Eschatology which began as a revolt against the Liberal- 
Protestant tradition in New Testament exegesis, asserted its 
claim to provide the one scientific interpretation of the historic 
Jesus, became emotionally attractive as a result of the apocalyptic 
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devastation of war, and worked itself out dogmatically in the 
theologies of Barth and Berdyaev who, with all their differences, 
were one in their essentially eschatological outlook, while they had 
as their opposite number in the ranks of secular materialism the 
Marxists who looked to a future perfection in which there would 
be only memories and no experience of the economic miseries of 
which past history was full. For they, too, lived and live in hope 
of the day when it will be said—though the voice will not be that 
of God but of the dialectical process of history —t Behold I make 
all things new’. The superiority of the Marxian interpretation 
of contemporary history to that of modern Liberalism is noted 
by Reinhold Niebuhr in his chapter ‘ Christian Politics and Com. 
munist Religion’, contributed to the volume entitled Christianity 
and the Social Revolution. ‘In one of its aspects’, he says, 
‘Marxism is a modern application, rather than a modernized 
version, of Jewish prophecy and eschatology. ... Its perfec- 
tionism expresses itself in the hope of a redeemed community. 
From all these causes and in all these ways eschatology has 
come to receive the fullest attention. And for this revival there 
is obviously a great deal to be said. Interpretations of the text 
of the Gospels, of Christianity, and of human history, which 
ignore or make little of the relevance of eschatology have no 
answers to questions which the serious student is bound to ask. 
Eschatology has come in, in part at least, as a sharp reaction 
against an appreciation both of religion and of life which laid 
stress predominantly upon the ethical associations of both—up 
the ethical witness of religion and the ethical significance of lile. 
It was the feeling for the unchallengeable supremacy of Christs 
teaching on the moral side which gave a peculiar impressiveness 
and attraction to such books as Sir John Seeley's Ecce Hume 
and Harnack’s What is Christianity? The typical Liberalism 
of the nineteenth century found its intellectual basis and its 
practical driving force in the conviction of the supremacy of the 
ethical. It was essentially Kantian in its reverence for the good 
will, and in some of its greatest, or, at least, most typical figures, 
it was passionately concerned for the enthronement of righteous- 
ness in human life. A reader of the volume Great Christians’ 
will find that one after another of the Christian leaders there 
depicted, though they differed widely in their ecclesiastical 


' Great Christians, ed. R. S. Forman (Ivor Nicholson and Watson 1933)- 
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loyalties, was fired with the conviction that Christianity, or 
more precisely, the Christian Church, was called to raise man’s 
life on the moral side, and that in doing so it was doing the 
work of God, It is easy to smile at that Nonconformist Con- 
science which was a power in the land when I was an under- 
graduate; but scholars like Fairbairn and Forsyth and James 
Hope Moulton, pastors like John Clifford and Hugh Price 
Hughes were no mere controversialists pledged to a party cause 
when they took their Christianity into politics. Certainly they 
were not infallible in their pursuit of righteousness; but there 
could be no doubt that in devotion to moral principle they saw 
one of the proofs of a living Christianity. A little behind 
them in the past stood the great men of their own tradition, 
R. W. Dale and John Bright, just as behind Henry Scott Holland 
and R. W. Dolling stood F, D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley 
and W, E. Gladstone. 

And, it may truly be said, their works do follow them. The 
ethical concern which was so real for these men has not perished 
from the thoughts and imaginations of Christians. Stockholm 
and Oxford testify to a Christian preoccupation with the com- 
mon life of man, more widely shared and more ready to look all 
hard questions in the face than was ever true in the nineteenth 
century or before the war. But the difference comes to light 
when we look at the doctrinal background of Christian ethical 
action. A generation ago there was a general sense of the 
existence of a true relation between man’s action and God's, and 
of the rightfulness of an appeal to the teaching of Jesus in vindi- 
cation thereof. Man's activity and God’s were not absolutely 
continuous ; but man’s ethical endeavours and, more especially, 
but not by way of contrast, those of the Christian and the 
Christian Church, fell within the circle of God's present activity. 
In the missionary and evangelizing work of the Church God's 
Kingdom was being extended throughout the world, and the 
Kingdom, when it finally came, would be a consummation of 
what was already there in the world, not the manifestation of 
something quite new. On the philosophical side this involved 
the strong affirmation of the ethical value inherent in human 
Personality, a value which in itself challenged the apparent 
victory of death, since it could not be supposed that a fact of 
the physical order could be destructive of a super-physical 
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reality. What we now know as the philosophy of values, ang 
connect especially, among Christian philosophers, with the name 
of Dr. Inge, had not then become familiar, but there was much 
in Christian thought which was of the nature of preparation 
for it. In Héffding’s book on the philosophy of religion, the 
conservation of values, viewed especially in relation to ethics, 
was treated as the fundamental postulate of religion, while 
W. R. Sorley, in his Gifford Lectures, Moral Values and thy 
Idea of God, reached the conclusion that ‘ the recognition of the 
moral order, and of its relation to nature and man, involves the 
acknowledgement of the Supreme Mind or God as the ground 
of all reality’. 

In this concentration upon ethical experience both faith and 
hope were involved. There was the faith that man has true 
moral knowledge, that he knows, however rightly the limitation: 
in the wholeness of his knowledge might be emphasized, the 
meaning of the Good, and that, with his knowledge of the Good, 
man possessed an affinity with it, so that his ethical knowledge 
was not a knowledge of something existing wholly outside him. 
self. There was also the hope of ethical achievement, a hope 
which itself presupposed faith in the possibility of such achieve- 
ment. I do not think it would be fair to say that in the case o! 
Christian teachers this faith degenerated into a mere shallow 
confidence in man’s powers, or the hope into an easy optimism 
as to the success of the work of the Church. But it was not felt 
that frustration waited upon all human effort; there was no 
despair of man gua man. 

It is this despair of man gua man which has been in the air 
from the 1920’s onwards and remains in the air. It is, of 
course, not Christian thinkers that one has primarily in mind. 
The gloom that developed in the years which followed the war 
and the treaty was spread by writers who stood quite apart from 
the Christian tradition. And while a Christian may appear to 
clothe himself with a garment of gloom sufficient to gain for 
himself an honorary, though in fact undeserved, nickname, it is 
impossible for a Christian to be a pessimist in the proper sense 
of the term: for a true pessimist puts a minus sign against 
existence, and that a Christian who believes in God the Creator 
and Redeemer can never do. 


On the other hand, an anthropology, sharply challenging al! 
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optimistic evaluations of man as he is, is possible for a Christian ; 
and that in two ways. On the one hand, there can be such an 
emphasis upon the doctrine of the Fall that man’s incapacity for 
true knowledge and good works is not to be measured by any 
degrees of more and less. This is familiar to us in the writings 
of Augustine and of the sixteenth-century Reformers, and gains 
formal expression in Confessions of Faith drawn up in that 
century and later. According to this view any real ethical 
activity is impossible for man until he is regenerate. Nature, 
as denaturalized by the effects of the Fall, stands contrasted 
with Grace, whereby the defaced image of God in man is restored 
and good works become possible. 

In so far as a reaction against easy confidence in the natural 
goodness of man and his power to act rightly and to achieve 
moral results in the present world has thrown Christian thought 
back upon the classic Christian doctrines of the Fall, Original 
Sin, and Grace, nothing has happened which might not have 
been expected ; nor, except in the case of those who view that 
complex of doctrines in anything like its traditional form with 
disapproval, is there ground for misgiving or anxiety. That is 
not, as it seems to me, at all equally true of the second way in 
which man’s ethical capacity can be challenged. What I have 
in mind is the uncertainty into which man’s ethical life is 
plunged when the validity of human knowledge in relation to 
the idea of the good is questioned, when the ethical is affirmed 
only as that which God commands, when the testimony of con- 
science, especially as a pointer from man to God, is depreciated, 
and when the relation of the divine order of that other world 
which is yet to be manifested is construed as a relation of con- 
trast to the order of this world, in which man is pursuing ends 
that express to him here and now the meaning of his life. For, 
as to this last point, if that which belongs to human life beyond 
the present has as its primary, if not its whole, relation to the 
life which exists here in the present, the fact of contrast, the 
value of man’s ethical activity would appear to be greatly 
diminished. That the form of human action should be obedience 
to God’s will remains unaffected; but that what man accom- 
plishes has a more than this-worldly significance, that the various 
buildings which he erects in the movements of his life are by 
way of preparation for that perfect building which is the City of 
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God—to affirm anything like this becomes very difficult, if certain 
powerful tendencies in the Christian thought of to-day are fol. 
lowed out to their logical conclusion. 

I doubt if the eschatological school, whether in the sphere of 
Gospel criticism and interpretation or in that of dogmatics, has 
done justice to the profundity of the stress laid in the Bible 
upon God’s requirement of righteousness in human life, and to 
the presupposition that this requirement is a just one, since man 
is capable of knowing the difference between right and wrong 
and is not incapable of doing right. The ethical impressiveness 
of the Old Testament is not unconnected with the fact that in 
the Old Testament an eschatology which involves the relevance 
to man of a super-earthly order of existence, appears only towards 
the end of the period covered by the literature. The good man 
lives and dies happy, and the nation when restored to and con- 
firmed in righteousness may look forward to a glorious future, 
but within the framework of this world. What we do find 
emerging in the Old Testament is the sense of the inadequacy of 
ethics apart from an eschatological judgement. The sufferings 
of the righteous man constitute a real moral problem and, if 
the story ends there, the end is not intelligible and is not right. 
‘ Job’ seems to me to strike a real and very important blow on 
the ethical side, and I cannot at all agree with the late Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns—would that that clarum et venerabile nomen could hear 
me say so !—that ‘ for 35 chapters blasphemy after blasphemy... 
proceed from Job's mouth’.! Not for a moment do I believe 
that the author would have said with Sir Edwyn that Job’ 
friends were ‘mainly in the right’. Doubtless Job is crushed, 
as any one would be crushed, by the direct revelation of God; 
but still the ethical problem remains, and neither through the 
manifestation of God’s power in Behemoth and Leviathan nor 
through the kind of substitute-eschatology of Job’s final earthly 
happiness is it solved. After all, God cannot ‘do anything’ in 
the ordinary sense of those words. To act unrighteously or 
unlovingly is not possible for Him: but of course I recognize 
that the meaning of such a denial will depend on whether we do 
or do not think that we possess any ethical criterion applicable 
in the case of God's action. If we want something very like an 
explicit denial of any such criterion we shall find it in state- 


 E. C. Hoskyns Cambridge Sermons p. 67. 
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ments of Barth: ‘morality is truly grounded only upon the pure 
will of God’,... ‘ His will is... the source and sanction of all 
good, and it is good only because it is what He wills’; ‘there is 
no doubt a great and universal human “ building” at which we 
all, in our various ways, labour in fear and trembling ; but it is 
a work in which the will of God at no single point touches or 
overlaps with the will of man.’ Brunner in his latest work, 7he 
Divine Imperative, is equally decisive ; the Christian conception 
of God, he declares, ‘cannot be defined in terms of principle at 
all’; and, interpreting the message of the Bible, he appeals to 
the Old Testament, where it is first made plain that ‘the Good 
has its basis and its existence solely in the will of God’, and 
goes on to affirm that ‘the Good is simply and solely the will 
of God.’ 

I doubt whether the logic of this argument really does justice 
tothe Bible. But, if it be accepted, any argument from human 
experience in this world to divine action upon this world or for 
the bringing in of another world will be illegitimate. Yet the 
appearance of eschatological doctrine in Hebrew religion derives 
from the sense of the need that God should vindicate His 
righteousness on behalf of those who are being oppressed by 
human wickedness. The Kingdom of God is a manifestation of 
that righteousness ; as a manifestation it belongs to the future; 
but in what is manifested it represents in perfection what is 
already present in this world, namely the morally good. The 
Kingdom of God cannot be simply discontinuous at all points 
with the present order, unless the word ‘righteousness’ carries a 
different meaning when it is applied to God from that which it 
possesses when applied to man. 

It is in relation to the conception of the Kingdom that the 
problem of the adjustment—if that be possible—of ethical and 
eschatological ways of thinking is most pressing, and that the 
differences between those two ways reveal themselves most 
sharply. Is the Kingdom future and xo? present, wholly super- 
natural, discontinuous with all that man is doing in this world? 
or is it at least in some way already present, and therefore 
standing in some positive relation to what man is doing or trying 
todo? If it is the former, eschatology means the wholly other, 
that which lies beyond the end of nature and history. If it is the 
latter, its coming will mean a consummation, not a supersession, 
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of the human and natural in so far as the human and natura! 
are receptive in the present order of the Kingdom. 

If the first alternative is taken, I do not see what we can 
make of man’s ethical life. The seriousness goes out of it, if jts 
strivings, and all that comes to pass through them, are uncon- 
nected with the revelation by which God will bring all things 
temporal and terrestrial to an end. Man may be saved, but not 
his works. We shall find true religion to involve not so much 
despair of this world as a sense of its unimportance, and, in 
effect, we shall view all forms of aloofness from it as in them. 
selves desirable. 

Such a conclusion would be hard to resist if the thorough. 
going eschatological interpretation of the ministry and teaching 
of our Lord, such as we associate with the names of Schweitzer 
and Loisy, were accepted. And any doctrine of the orders and 
institutions of human life which allowed them no significance in 
relation to God's purposes would lead us to the same result. 
I do not think that Brunner’s treatment of the orders in his 
book, 7he Divine Imperative, necessitates that conclusion: his 
argument is indeed incompatible with it: for it is this life, he 
holds, which is to be recreated in the new age as ‘ The Kingdom 
of Perfection’. And however much we may dissent from his 
teaching that the State possesses meaning only owing to the 
fact of sin, that may be set down to the general account of 
Reformation theology. 

So long as this epoch of world-history persists, in which the 
kingdoms of the world present the most violent contrast to any- 
thing which Christians can believe about the Kingdom of God, 
the fascination of pure eschatology which expounds that contrast 
dogmatically will continue. Nevertheless there are signs of a 
change of outlook. Both in New Testament scholarship and 
in the interpretation of history, from the standpoint of Christian 
faith and with the background of Christian dogmatics, the anti- 
thesis of an ethical or an eschatological world-view is becoming 
less tenable. Such books as C. H. Dodd's Parables, Otto's The 
Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, H. G. Wood's Christianity 
and the Nature of History, with Berdyaev’'s works—Berdyaevs 
thinking is far more rational than his queer way of putting 
things suggests—all make for reconciliation. The Gospel is 
not purely eschatological, as though the only command which 
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expressed its essence were ‘ Have faith, and wait for the coming 
of the Kingdom’. Otto, though I cannot agree with his descrip- 
tion of the eschatological teaching in the Gospels as ‘ irrational ’, 
which results from his affirmation that a rational eschatology 
would leave no place for ethical demands, rightly contends that 
the ‘command to love God above all things and one’s neighbour 
as oneself is not valid because the Kingdom is coming, but by 
its very nature it puts us into a position where we feel we need 
repentance, and its demand cannot be made more concrete in 
any way by the circumstance of eschatology’. The command 
is an absolute one: and I do not see how, face both Brunner 
and Berdyaev, we can avoid the affirmation of ethical law and 
principle. But be that as it may, in the demand for love the 
ethical character of the present life is compendiously stated 
through an interpretation which does justice to all its particular 
elements and is pressed upon man for his obedience. And just 
here we must reckon with, and draw strength from, the escha- 
tology which is a real part of the Gospel, and inseparable from 
it. The kingdom will not come only when man’s obedience is 
complete: if we had to wait till then, we should wait for ever, 
for of that completeness there is no guarantee or promise or 
rational expectation. In Eschatology we have the assurance of 
the fulfilment of the incompleteness of human history and human 
ethic. I am in substantial agreement with C. H. Dodd’s words 
‘the real, inward, and eternal meaning [of history], striving for 
expression in the course of history, is completely expressed in 
the eschaton, which is therefore organically related to history _— 
since he guards against the notion of mere unfolding, mere pro- 
longation, by his recognition that the eschaton is unique and 
unlike any other just because it is final. And of that eschavon, 
that Day of the Lord with which history ends, the pledge for 
the Christian is that Day of the Lord within history in which 
Christ was born and crucified and rose again. Christ, who is, 
in Barth’s words, ‘ the meaning and goal of human history ’, is 
yet within history ; He is the true Goal but also the true W ay, 
and in the following of Him man’s moral life gains a quality 


and value which we rightly describe as eternal. 
J. K. MOZLEY. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE DE SECTIS: A TREATISE! ATTRIBUTED To 
LEONTIUS OF BYZANTIUM 


F. Loors, in his Leontius von Byzansz (1887), was the first seriously 
to undertake the investigation of the life and the literary activity of the 
monk Leontius of Byzantium and Jerusalem, who flourished in the 
first half of the sixth century a.D. He was followed (1894) by 
P. W. Riigamer, who disagreed with some of Loofs’ conclusions; in 
1895 by V. Ermoni, who adopted the main results of Loofs; and in 
1908 by J. P. Junglas, who succeeded in overthrowing some of the 
positions of Loofs. Among English scholars Gore* was probably the 
first who pointed out (1895) the importance of Leontius as a theolo- 
gian, and shewed an acquaintance with the monographs of Loofs and 
Riigamer. Twenty-two years elapsed before another English scholar, 
H. M. Relton,’ entered upon a serious discussion of the value of the 
contribution of Leontius for modern Christology. Dr Relton confines 
himself to the conclusions of Loofs. The present writer began his 
investigations * in the life and work of Leontius in 1919. 

Scholars are indebted to Loofs for his attempts at identifying the 
monk Leontius of Byzantium and Jerusalem. There were about twenty 
persons of note, bearing the name of Leontius, who lived in the period 
A.D. 500-550. Are any of them to be identified with the Leontus 
mentioned in the titles of the following treatises : ‘ Against the Nes 
torians and the Eutychians’ (Contra N. et E.)*; ‘A Solution of the 
Arguments of Severus’ (Zpi/ysis)’; and ‘Thirty Chapters’ (Znginta 
Capita)?* These treatises have been generally regarded as genuine 
works of our Leontius. Loofs endeavours to prove the identity of the 
Leontius of the above treatises with each of the following : 

(1) Leontius, one of the Scythian monks in Constantinople in 519, 
whose leader was John Maxentius ; , 

(2) Leontius, the monk of Jerusalem, who took part in the Religious 
Conference of 531 at Constantinople, between the Chalcedonians and 
the Severians ; 

(3) Leontius, the monk who appears, in a deputation from Jeru: 
salem, at the Council of 536 in Constantinople, presided over by the 
Patriarch Mennas ; 

* Reprinted in J. P. Migne Patrologia Graeca 86, 1193-1268. 

* C. Gore Dissertations on the Incarnation (1893), 153, 156 passim. 

* A Study in Christology (1917), 69 ff. ’ 

* Presented, in the form of a thesis, to the University of London in 1924. 


® Loofs of. cit. 226-227. ® Migne P. G. 86, 1268 B-1396 
7 Migne P. G. 86, 1916 c-1945 b. * Migne P. G. 86, 1901 B-1916B. 
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(4) Leontius, who is described in the Zife of St. Sabas as a 

‘Byzantine by birth ’.’ 

After examination of the arguments of Loofs, Riigamer, and Junglas, 
as well as some independent research in the life of Leontius, the present 
writer holds that, with the exception of the first identification (the 
Scythian monk), Loofs’ positions are soundly based.* 


The Title of the ‘De Sectis’. 


The question of the identity of Leontius is one which comes up also 
for consideration in the discussion of the treatise De Sectis, The title 
of this work runs as follows: Acovriov cxoAactixod Bufavtiov oxida ard 
duris Geodupor, rod OeopiAcotdrov GBBG Kai codwrirov drocddov, TH 
r¢ beiay ai éEwrexiy pirovopycavros ypadyv.’ Is the Leontius who is 
here mentioned as a ‘scholasticus of Byzantium’ the same as the 
Leontius of the three treatises? Loofs and Riigamer, followed by 
Gore, reply in the affirmative. 

The main arguments of Loofs in favour of this identification are 
derived from his theory of the close dependence of the De Sectis upon 
the three treatises of Leontius. The words used in the title are inter- 
preted by Loofs as affording support to this theory of dependence. 
There are, however, difficulties in the way. Leaving aside the difficulty 
occasioned by the application of the title ‘ scholasticus’* to the Leontius 
of the three treatises, how is one to regard the main part of the title of 
the De Sectis: Aecovriov cxoAartiKod Bufavriov oxoka ard wvis 
Scobipov? Loofs* remarks that this has hitherto been generally ex- 
plained in the sense that Leontius (assuming as he does that this 
leontius is identical with our author) received the substance of the 
treatise from the dictation (dd dws) of the Abbot Theodore. But he 
opposes this view and endeavours to show that the Abbot Theodore 
made use of a written composition of our Leontius (oyoAca Acovriov) 
and brought it into its present shape, viz. the De Sectis. 

Junglas,’ on the other hand, arguing from the title of the treatise, 
points out that the Abbot Theodore, whom he identifies with Theodore 
of Raithu (¢, 600), is the one who is responsible for the groundwork of 
the De Sectis. He suggests that there were two men, at least, who bore 
the designation of Leontius of Byzantium, one of whom was the author 


' Loofs of. cit. 228-2g7. 

* The arguments which lead to this conclusion cannot, for lack of space, be 
reproduced here. 

° Migne P. G. 86, 1193. ‘2 

* Loofs op. cit. 142 apparently thinks ‘scholasticus’ may be applied to a writer 
Of oxéAa. 
. Op. cit. 140. 7 Leontius von Bysanz 17-20. 
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who lived in the first half of the sixth century, and the other a scholas. 
ticus who lived at the beginning of the seventh centusy, The latter, a 
pupil of the Abbot Theodore, took notes (ayéAca) of his teacher’ 
lectures and committed them to writing. He is the Leontius who js 
mentioned in the title of the De Sectis. With this view the present 
writer is in agreement. It is necessary to add that Junglas’ view also 
admits of the dependence of Abbot Theodore upon Leontius the author! 
The indebtedness of Theodore to Leontius will be shewn in the course 
of the present discussion. 


A Summary of the Contents of the ‘De Sectis’. 

The De Sectis is divided into ten Ipages or Actiones, and Actio | 
begins with the following words: ‘ We propose to deal with the subject 
of heresies, so our first task is to ascertain the distinct meanings of four 
terms used in patristic language, viz. substance, nature, hypostasis, and 
person.’ There follows a history of man from the Creation to the 
Resurrection. Actio I closes with a brief relation of the Arian, Sabel- 
lian, Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies. 

Actio II is concerned chiefly with the books of the Bible and with 
the ‘heresies’ of the Jews and the Samaritans ; Actio III, with the 
Manichees and the Sabellians, together with Paul of Samosata and 
Arius: while Actio IV gives a history of heresy up to the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and includes a discussion of the beliefs of the 
Macedonians, Apollinarians, Nestorians, and Eutychians. Actio V 
takes account of the controversies to which the Council of Chalcedon 
gave rise, and describes the origin of the teaching of the Severians, 
Julianists, Agnoetae, and Tritheitae. 

The second half of the De Sectis is mainly polemical. At the be- 
ginning of Actio VI the author speaks of the opponents of the Council 
of Chalcedon, who base their attack upon it on historical and rational 
grounds, as well as on the use of citations from the Fathers. Accord- 
ingly, Actio VI examines the historical arguments alleged against the 
Council of Chalcedon ; Actio VII deals with the abstract arguments . 
and Actio VIII with the citations from the Fathers, Actio IX 's 
a brief supplement to Actiones VI-VIII, and Actio X treats of the 
Gaianites (Julianists), Agnoetae, and Origenists. 


The Hypothesis of / oofs. 
Loofs* devotes a good many pages to the vindication of his thess 
that we have in the De Sectis an expansion or a revision of an alleged 


* Junglas of. cit. 17-18 shows that Theodore reproduces a statement made by 


Leontius in Contra N. et E. 1317. ¢0; cf. Theodore De Incarn., Migne P.G. 9 
1497 €. 
® Op. cit. 136-163. 
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lost work called ‘Scholia of Leontius’. That this Leontius is identical 
with our author is proved, according to Loofs, by the many parallels 
between the De Sectis on the one hand and the three treatises of 
Leontius on the other. He admits that the time-references in the De 
Seis‘ indicate the presence of a writer (Abbot Theodore) who lived 
after the days of Leontius (d. ¢. 543). 

The Scholia of Leontius, it is contended,’ was composed in the 
period 538-543. Loofs, in attempting to describe this fundamental 
vork, is driven into conjecture.’ He remarks that it probably consisted 
of separate chapters against particular heresies, in which the patristic 
citations were followed by explanations in the nature of dogmatic, 
polemical, and historical ‘Scholia’. The latter would, in his opinion, 
account for certain quotations ‘ from the Scholia of Leontius ’, of which 
five are found in the Doctrina Patrum,‘ as well as for the use of the 
word ‘Scholia’ in the Greek title of the De Sectis. It is not improbable, 
he says, that the Zpilysis and the Zriginta Capita originally formed 
a part of this lost work. He also argues that the treatise Contra Mono- 
piysitas® is a fragment which fell away at some time or other from the 
Scholia of Leontius, although it has been brought into its present form 
by the hand of a later writer. ‘The same consideration probably applies 
tothe Adzversus Nestorianos,® but, nevertheless, the editor of these two 
treatises is not to be identified with the editor of the De Sectis." 


Criticism of Loofs’ Hypothesis by J. P.Junglas. 

The hypothesis of a lost Scholia of Leontius has met with opposition 
in Germany since its publication in 1887. In 1908 J. P. Junglas * 
made a determined attack upon the position held by Loofs. 

(t) Of the citations in the Doctrina Patrum which are verified in the 
works of Leontius, reliance is placed by Loofs upon two in particular. 
The others are practically given up.’ One of these two citations in the 
Doctrina® is considered by Loofs™ to be an original text from the 
Scholia, while the corresponding section in the De Sectis"* is regarded 
asa paraphrase of the former. Junglas rightly holds that the text of the 
De Sectis, which was in existence before that of the Doetrina,” is 


' E.g. in 1232. c, where Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria (379-607), is mentioned, 


* Op. cit. tas, 153-161. 

* See his article on Leontius in Real-Encye. (3) xi (1902), 394-39%- 

* Published by Cardinal A. Mai (1833) in Script. vet. nov. coll. vil 1-74. AS 
ing to F. Diekamp Doctrina Patrum (1907), the Doctrina was compiled in the 
Period 685-726. 

* Migne P. G. 86, 1769-1901. 

” Loofs of. cit. 221. 

* Loofs op. cit. 147-153. 

" Op. cit. 153 ff. 8 1233¢. 


Accord- 


* Migne P. G. 86, 1400-1768. 
8 Op. at. 5 
10 Mei of. at. 38, 48. 
‘5 See Junglas, op. ait, 18. 
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the original, while the Doctrina citation is an excerpt from the J» 
Sectis. With regard to the second selection from the Doctrina, Looks 
had observed that two-thirds of it could be identified in the De Seis 
but had overlooked the fact that the remainder was also to be found in 
the De Sectis.” Junglas remarks in this connexion that the text of the 
Doctrina is in a better state of preservation than that of the De Seis! 
He concludes that the compiler of the Doctrina had access to a better 
recension of the De Sectis than we now possess. 

(2) In support of his theory Loofs* makes appeal to unpublished 
sources, which he could not find in any of the works of Leontius, and 
which on that account seemed to point to a lost work. One of these 
sources is described in Codex Laudianus 928. Junglas discovers that 
it is a treatise® written by Maximus Confessor on the subject of the 
Two Natures in Christ. Again, the ten philosophical chapters indicated 
in an Athos MS* are an excerpt from the Contra N. et E. 12778. 
They are also found among the works of Maximus.” 

(3) Loofs* turns to a passage from Germanus, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (d. 733), as evidence for a lost Scholia. In this passage’ 
Germanus speaks of a work, written by the monk Leontius in defence 
of the Council of Chalcedon, which contained many citations in support 
of the Two Natures in Christ, and to which the name Aecovria had 
therefore been applied. Junglas interprets the passage as an allusion 
to the Contra N. et E. There are, however, grounds “ for believing 
that the work of Leontius, in defence of the Council of Chalcedon, is 
the treatise of that description published hy A. Gallandi."* This treatise 
is, moreover, practically identical with the Contra Monophysitas.” 

(4) Another indication in favour of a lost Scholia is sought by Loofs” 
in the Fragmenta Leontii.* One of these fragments contains a section, 
about fifteen lines in length, which is not to be found, according to 
Loofs, in any of the works of Leontius. Junglas shews that the greaitr 
portion of this fragment is traceable to the three books of the Contra 
N. et E., from which the compiler of the fragment has made excerpts. 
The other part of the fragment," upon which Loofs laid so much stress, 
has been identified by Junglas in the Commentary of Ammonius, son 

* Mai of. cit. 53. 2 ba4rc. 

* Cf. Loofs op. cit. 136-137. * Op. ait. 13. 

® Migne P. G. 91, 145 aff; Maximus is a seventh century author. 

* See Rigamer Leontius von Bysanz 4. 

* Migne P.G. gt, 260. ® Op. cit. 127. % Migne P. G. 98,724 

'° It is not possible to go into details here. 

"" In Biblioth. vet. patr. xii (1765-1781), 719-749- 

 Migne P. G. 86, 1769-1g01. 

'? Op. cit. 119-120. 4 Migne P. G. 86, 2004-20160. 

* 2004-2009 ¢, line 4. 18 2009 C, line 5-2009 > 
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of Hermeias, on the Introduction of Porphyry. Here, again, the com- 
piler has likewise made an excerpt from the Commentary. 

The arguments of Junglas (1908) were reviewed by Loofs in the 
following year.’ At that time he was willing to concede the validity of 
some of the findings of his critic.? But he did not see the necessity of 
giving up altogether the position he held in 1887. There is still, he 
declared, a presumption in favour of a lost work. It will therefore be 
necessary to devote the remainder of this article to a further examina- 
tion of the special contention of Loofs, that the De Sec#ts is the recasting 
of a lost work * of Leontius by the Abbot Theodore. 


Further Criticism of Loofs’ Hypothesis. 


It must now be fairly evident that the hypothesis of a lost Leontian 
work is largely discredited, as the result of the opposition of Junglas. 
As we have seen,* Junglas is ready to admit the dependence of Theodore 
of Raithu, whom he regards as the author of the De Sectis, upon our 
Leontius. In fact, the hypothesis of Loofs is, at bottom, a strong 
insistence upon the debt which Theodore owes to Leontius. Kept 
within these bounds, it contains a valuable truth. On the whole, what- 
ever in the hypothesis goes beyond an admission of the fact of de- 
pendence is a display of ingenuity which involves Loofs in hopeless 
confusion. He seems to be afraid of giving to Theodore, whose name 
is praised in the title of the De Sectis, an individuality of his own. Is 
it necessary to assume, with Loofs, that Theodore was completely 
under the spell of the Scholia of Leontius? Is it not more reasonable 
to suppose that Theodore, a thoroughly capable writer, consulted, 
among other sources, the writings of his predecessor Leontius for 
material to be used in the composition of a History of Heresies and 
Sects ? 

It is now proposed to establish, by an examination of the De Sectis, 
the view that Theodore is the real author and no slavish imitator of 
Leontius ; that Theodore differs from our author on several important 
points ; and that, in reality, Theodore belongs to a different school of 
thought, one which stands in opposition to that represented by Leontius, 
although both are genuine defenders of the Council of Chalcedon. In 
pursuance of this plan, a comparison will be made between the subject- 
matter in the Actiones of the De Sectis on the one hand, and in the 
treatises of Leontius on the other. The material in the De Sectis, to 


‘In the Theol. Literaturzcitung 34 (1909), 205-209 

* E.g. the conclusions in (1), (2), and (4), supra. 

* Loofs was not at all sure, in 1909, whether this lost work s 
‘Scholia’. 

* See p. 343, supra. 
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which there are parallels in Leontius, will be presented in the order in 
which it occurs in the Actiones. 


(1) THE Book OF Jos. 
De Sectis, Actio II, 12048: 


‘There are four admonitory books. The first is Job, considered by 
some to be the compilation of Josephus.’ 


Contra N. et E., book III, 1365 Bc (cf. 1384): 

‘He (i.e. Theodore of Mopsuestia) wipes out that great servant of 
God, Job, the living monument of courage . . . and strikes his pen 
through the compilation of the Spirit which tells of him ; which the 
great James in his Epistle certifies as genuine when he says: “Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.” 
We know nothing about his patience except from the Scripture called 
by his name, and nowhere else do we learn of his end.’ 

It is hardly credible that Leontius is also the author of the De Sedis 
passage. 


(2) DIODORE OF TARSUS AND THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA. 


The treatment which is accorded to Diodore of Tarsus and to 
Theodore of Mopsuestia in the De Secfis is a valuable criterion in the 
decision of the question of its authorship. The De Sectis stands in 
marked contrast to the third book of the Contra N. et E., wher 
Leontius launches a most violent attack upon Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


De Sectis, Actio 1V, 1221 aB (cf. Actio VI, 1236 p-1237 8): 

‘About this time there arose two great men, Diodore, Bishop of 
Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, who contended bravely with the 
Arians and Macedonius and Apollinarius, and commented upon the 
Holy Scriptures generally, being held in great honour until they died. 
During their lifetime no one found fault with them, but full many 
wrote their praises. For instance, Basil and John Chrysostom highly 
praised them, But later on, when the teaching of Nestorius was being 
mooted, Cyril of Alexandria, who had previously commended them, 
found himself compelled to attack their writings, as Nestorius found 
support for his teaching in them. ... The reason that no one said a 
word against them during their lifetime was that these teachings escaped 
notice in the conflict with the greater heresies.’ 


Contra N. et E., book IL, 1381 ff: 


‘But, they say (i.e. the adherents of Theodore of Mopsuestia), those 
men were condemned, while no one had condemned these (ie. Diodore 
and Theodore). My dear Sirs, this is not because of their personal 
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innocence, but because of the enormous pains they took to keep in the 
dark. They did not dare to make their impiety public, as they knew 
that this would be unsafe. And besides, at that time the heresy of 
Arius was blazing forth as a fiery flame and consuming the Churches. . . . 
The devotion of the Fathers to more pressing and important matters 
enabled your ancestors in impiety (i.e. Diodore and Theodore) to 
escape notice, particularly as they pretended to join with the Fathers 
in the bitter controversy over the Doctrine of the Trinity, in opposition 
to its traducers.... At the same time, any one who takes the trouble 
to inquire will find that they (Diodore and Theodore) were repeatedly 
censured by various writers, and especially by the most enthusiastic 
opponents of your impiety, Cyril and Proclus. . . .’ 

The two accounts agree in several points, but the difference in spirit 
and in treatment is significant. Leontius refers to Diodore and Theodore 
as ‘ancestors in impiety’ of his sixth-century opponents ; the De Sectis 
calls them ‘great men’ who were praised in their lifetime. Leontius 
says that Diodore and Theodore were repeatedly censured by various 
writers, especially by Cyril and Proclus. The De Secfis admits that 
Cyril, who had previously commended Diodore and Theodore, found 
himself compelled to attack their writings. But it is evident that the 
De Sectis wishes to minimize the opposition to Diodore and to Theodore 
in particular. This may be seen in another passage of the De Secéis 
(Actio VI, 1236 D-1237 8), where it is said that Cyril, after the death 
of Theodore, and while he was in the midst of the Nestorian con- 
troversy, wrote to Proclus and confessed that it was not necessary to go 
80 far as to anathematize Theodore. 


(3) JUSTINIAN AND THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 
De Sectis, Actio V1, 1237 c, 8-1239D: 

‘Here, then, are the facts. But another question has arisen since the 
times (4rd ray xpdvwr) of Justinian (527-565). Justinian, observing . .. 
the outcry of the Haesitantes (i.e. opponents of the Council of Chalce- 
don) against Theodoret and Ibas, and their reluctance on account of 
these two bishops to join the Council, anathematized them. The 
question is asked, Why do you anathematize them ?. . . Our answer is 
that this was a piece of policy (xat’ oixovoyiav) on the part of Justinian. 
He saw that the Haesitantes, as we said, were reluctant to join the 
Council on account of these two, and considered that by anathematizing 
them he could bring the Haesitantes to accept the Council. His idea 
was to anathematize two, however little they deserved the anathema, so 
as to secure the union of all, Hence he took the step of anathematizing 
them ; but even then, the Haesitantes did not accept the Council.’ 

Loofs himself thinks that the expression ‘ since the times of Justinian’ 

VOL. XL. Aa 
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could hardly have been used by Leontius (d. ¢ 543). The writer of 
these words seems to look back upon the reign of Justinian. Now the 
Abbot Theodore, writing in the period 579-607, was in a position to 
do this. There is no doubt but that this portion of Actio VI belongs to 
him, and not to Leontius. In fact, Loofs' is ready to admit that in the 
subject-matter of Actio VI (1233 B-1237 D) there is no really Convincing 
proof of the identity of the author with our Leontius. 

Two questions ought to be asked at this point: (1) Why is it that 
Theodore, the author of the above passage, does not mention the 
Council of 553? (2) Why does he omit the name of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia in connexion with the anathema pronounced against 
Theodoret and Ibas? It is a fact that the Edict of Justinian agains 
the ‘Three Chapters ’* included the name of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
It is also a fact that the Council of 553 condemned the ‘Three 
Chapters’. Throughout the whole of the De Secfis there is no mention 
of the Council of 553. The silence of the Abbot Theodore, on subjects 
which might naturally have found place in a work such as the De Sectis, 
composed in the period 579-607, is very significant. It is not un- 
reasonable to suggest that the Abbot Theodore was one of a number 
who, like Liberatus of Carthage and Facundus of Hermiane, were dis 
satisfied with the condemnation of the ‘Three Chapters’. This is con- 
firmed by the language of the above quotation, where the condemnation 


of Theodoret and Ibas is described as a piece of policy on the part of 
Justinian: they really did not deserve it. The anathema, likewise, 
against Theodore of Mopsuestia would be regarded as unmerited. but 
it is astonishing that the name of Theodore is not even mentioned, not 
even in connexion with Theodoret and Ibas. It is hardly likely that 
Leontius would have let such an opportunity pass by. 


(4) THE ABSTRACT ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 
THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 
De Sectis, Actio VII, 1240 a-—1252A: 

It has been pointed out * that there is nothing to hinder our attribut 
ing the whole of Actio VI to the Abbot Theodore. It is also clear 
that the Actiones VI-IX must be considered as a unit: their purpose 
is plainly stated at the beginning of Actio VI.* 

Loofs,’ however, takes Actio VII as the clearest indication of the 
handiwork of Leontius. He emphasizes the intimate relationship (not 
amounting, indeed, to literal agreement) between Actio VII on the one 

* Op. ait. 139. 


? Issued in 543, accor’ 1 to F. Diekamp Die origenist. Streitigh., n 6. Jahrh. 34 
* See note 1, supra. 4 1233 BC. 
® Op. cit. 139. 
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hand, and Contra N. et E., book I, and the Zfilysts on the other. 
His argument seems to run as follows: Actio VII bears a close re- 
remblance to material in Contra N. et E. and the Zpilysis, therefore 
Actio VII must be a portion of the original Leontian stuff which lies at 
the foundation of the De Sectis. Loofs does not specify the passages 
in question, but the following parallels may be noted : 

(1) De Sectis 12404; Contra N. et E. 1280 pf; Epil. 1933. 

(2) De Sectis 1240CD; Contra N. et E. 1277 Dd. 

(3) De Sectis 1241; Epil. 19240-1925 a. 

(4) De Sectis 1241 ff; Epil. 1920cff; cf. Trig. Cap. 19048, 

1913.CD. 

(5) De Sectis 1245aff; Contra N. et E. 1289 eff, 1295 Kf, 

1296 B, Epil. 1925 D, 1944 AB. 

(6) De Sectis 1249 a8: Contra N. et E. 1288 v0 ff. 

A careful study of these parallels shows that the author of Actio VII 
of the De Sectis is, like Leontius, a defender of the Council of Chalce- 
don, and acquainted with at least two treatises of our author. Through- 
out all the parallels the points of similarity are fairly obvious and 
numerous. 

There are, on the other hand, certain divergences, unnoticed by 
Loofs. In De Sectis 1240CpD the terms évvrdcraros and mpéowmov 
(= ixdoracs) are regarded as synonymous ; in Conéra N. et E. 1277 D, 
it is stated that trcooracs and évyrdcraroy are not identical, just as 
otoia is not the same as évovcwv. Again, in De Sectis 1240CD, 
‘accidents’ are said to be évuréerara; in Contra N. et E. 1277 D this 
is flatly denied. Loofs could hardly say that De Sectis 1240 cD belongs 
to Leontius. Even were there no divergences in thought between 
Actio VII and Leontius, the fact remains that, as the subject-matter in 
the parallels is practically the same, a decided difference in style marks 
the presence of a different author. It is here maintained that the 
Leontian works which were consulted, in the composition of Actio VII, 
were the Contra N. et E. and the £pilysis, and not an alleged lost 
Scholia. Such a view would help to explain the divergences in 
question. It would also credit the author of Actio VII with being 
something more than a slavish imitator of Leontius. 


(5) THE APOLLINARIAN FRAUDS. 

De Sectis, Actio VIII, deals in part’ with the subject of the Apolli- 

narian frauds. Leontius devotes a fairly long section in his treatise 

Contra Monophysitas to the same question.” The parallel passages are 
. 1253 D-1257 B. 

* Migne P. G. 86, 1864 a-1876.a. 

to Leontius cannot be entered into at this point. 


The reasons for attributing the C. Monoph. 
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here cited for the purpose of throwing light upon the authorship of De 
Sectts, Actio VIII: 
(1) De Sectis 12530 ff; C. Monoph. 1868 a ff (Julius, Ep. a 

Dion.). 

(2) De Sectis 12568; C. Monoph. 1873.0 (Greg. Thaumat, 

Kata pépos Tiotis). 

(3) De Sectis 1256c ff; C. Monoph. 18644 ff (Athan, De 

Incarn.). 

Careful scrutiny of the parallel passages leads the present writer to 
conclude that the author of Actio VIII has consulted, and abridged, 
the citations found in the earlier treatise, C. AZonoph., and has made 
his own comments upon them. His reference to * earlier writers’,' on 
such a subject as the Apollinarian frauds, may be an indication that 
Leontius was one of the pioneers in that field of investigation.’ If so, 
it means that Leontius was not the only source consulted by the author 
of Actio VIII. In any case, the divergences between the C. Monopi. 
and the De Sectis shew that Leontius is not the author of Actio VIIL 
The latter, for instance, explains very carefully * that Cyril did not quote 
a certain passage (alleged to be from Athanasius) against Theodore o! 
Mopsuestia. One can hardly imagine Leontius defending Theodore 
of Mopsuestia from attack ! 


(6) THE IGNORANCE OF CHRIST. 
De Sectis, Actio X, 1261 D-1264 B*: 

‘As to the Agnoetae, they make the same confession as the Theo- 
dosians * except for one point. The Theodosians deny that the humanity 
of Christ was ignorant of anything ; the Agnoetae say it was ignorant, 
“In all things”, they say, “ He was like unto us. If we are ignorant, 
obviously He too was ignorant. ...” But we must not enquire too 
exactly concerning this matter. Accordingly, the Council (ie. of 
Chalcedon) refrained from busying itself with the enunciation of doc: 
trine on this point. However, I ought to add that the majority, indeed 
nearly all (oyediv 88 rdvres) the Fathers, declare that He was ignorant 
of some things. If He is said to be in all things consubstantial with 
us, and we are ignorant of some things, obviously He too was ignorant. 
‘The Scripture says of Him: “ He advanced in stature and wisdom”; 
that is, learning things of which He was ignorant.’ 

' 1256Ke. 

* Leontius, in C, Monoph. 1865 8 c, seems to defer to John, Bishop of Scythopol's, 
a contemporary student of the Apollinarian frauds. 

* 1as6e ff. * C. Gore of. cit. 157-158 quotes this passage 

* They took their name from Theodosius, Patriarch of Alexandria, who lived '0 
exile in Constantinople in the period 537-366. It was during this period that the 
Theodosians engaged in controversy with the Agnoetae. 
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Contra N. et E., book III, 1373 B: 

‘You (i.e. Theodore of Mopsuestia) cover Christ with the darkness 
of ignorance, and represent Him as knowing nothing, except what 
seemed good to the Logos, Who was united to Him by virtue of His 
merit. When you represent Him as full of ignorance, do you not also 
imply that He is full of sin?... But you say He was so ignorant 
that, when He was tempted, He did not know who it was that tempted 
Him.’ 

Loofs' agrees that the De Sectis passage could not have been written 
by Leontius, as it stands so clearly in opposition to Contra N. et E. 
13738. This is but another indication that the author of the De Sectis 
isin sympathy with the views expressed by Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and by nearly all the Fathers (as he says), on the real humanity and 
ignorance of Christ. Thus the author of the De Sec#is, although him- 
self an upholder, like Leontius, of the Council of Chalcedon, belongs 
toa different school of thought from that of our author. ‘The author 
of the Life of St Sabas * shews that the monks of Palestine were sharply 
divided, in the sixth century, into two classes, viz. the friends and the 
enemies respectively of Theodore of Mopsuestia. It is easy to see that 
the author of the De Sectis is to be numbered among the friends 
of Theodore who were opposed to the condemnation of the ‘ Three 
Chapters ’,® 

(7) ORIGEN. 

De Sectis, Actio X, 1264 Bf: 

‘It will be well to say something of Origen and his teachings. He 
was... a great man, well instructed in Holy Scripture, and a literary 
person.... As to his teachings . .. he asserted an inferiority of the 
Son.... What we say is, that he held the view of an inferiority not 
as a matter of careless language, but that in very reality he held reso- 
lutely to this teaching. In his letter he indubitably contends manfully 
for it, for he says: “The Son is either greater than the Father, or less, 
orequal to Him. If then I shew that He is neither greater than nor 
equal to Him, it is obvious that He is less.” Although he holds an 
inferiority, they (i.e. Origenists) are eager to defend him ; but he clearly 
holds it, and has no defence.’ 

Contra N. et E., book II, 1377 BC: . 

‘As they (i.e. adherents of Diodore and Theodore of Mopsuestia) 
have no defence to offer for all this, seeing they are wise only to do 
evil, they confront us with Basil’s letter to Diodore, accepting certain 

» Op. cit. 147. i 
2 Published in Cotelerius Eccl. Gr. Monum. iii 220-379. 
§ See p. 354, supra. 
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of Diodore’s observations on the doctrine of the Zrinity. They have 
nothing to produce on the subject of the /ncarnation, but they smuggle 
in some of the Fathers who wrote about him or referred to him. They 
do not admire Origen for the fact that Gregory Thaumaturgus, in pro- 
nouncing his funeral oration, loaded him with eulogies. And why do 
I speak of Origen? Because Afollinarius, whose departure from th 
truth was in the opposite direction to Origen’s, boasts that he received 
innumerable letters from the great Athanasius, and Serapion, and others 
who in his day were great luminaries of the Church and champions of 
the truth.’ 

Origen is charged by the author of the De Sec#is with asserting the 
inferiority of the Son. Leontius speaks of the errors of Origen and of 
Apollinarius as being diametrically opposed. Such language, it is sub- 
mitted, can best be interpreted to mean that, while Apollinarius went 
astray on the doctrine of the Incarnation, Origen erred on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This interpretation finds support in the general tenor 
of the passage in question, as well as in the specific charge against 
Origen in the De Sectis passage. Leontius points out that the adherents 
of Diodore and Theodore of Mopsuestia, in the first half of the sixth 
century, do not admire Origen just because Gregory ‘Thaumaturgus had 
eulogized him in general. The eulogy, in other words, does not blind 
them to the error of Origen on the doctrine of the Trinity. By the 
same token Leontius refuses to be blinded by the error of Diodore and 
Theodore on the doctrine of the Incarnation, even if the observations 
of Diodore on the Trinity were accepted by Basil. 

The author of the De Sectis dwells upon the error of Origen ; Leontius, 
admitting this error, passes on to deal with his own sixth-century 
opponents, viz. the adherents of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Cyril of 
Scythopolis, in his Life of St Sabas,’ has told how, in the monasteries 
of Palestine, the battle raged between the followers of Origen and those 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. In the passage from Leontius there is an 
echo of these Origenistic controversies of the sixth century. The 
savage attacks of Leontius against Theodore of Mopsuestia are a clear 
indication of our author's party affiliations. ‘This point of view is at 
variance with that represented by the author of the De Sectis. Certainly, 
Actio X cannot be assigned to Leontius. 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing examination of the relevant subject-matter in the 
Actiones of the De Sectis, taken in conjunction with the findings of 
Junglas, yields at least one definite conclusion ; the hypothesis of a lost 


' See Cotelerius, op. cit., passim. 
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Scholia of the author Leontius, alleged by Loofs to lie at the foundation 
of the De Sectis, must now be abandoned. ‘The parallels between the 
De Sectis. on the one hand, and the genuine treatises of Leontius, on 
the other, do not require the hypothesis of a lost Scholia, but simply 
inference, based on the evidence, that the author of the De Sectis used 
the works of Leontius as source-material. It has been shewn that 
Theodore, in the composition of the De Secéis, is very much indebted 
to Leontius. But to conclude from this indebtedness, as Loofs seems 
to have Concluded, that Theodore had fallen completely under the 
spell of Leontius, is an inference that is not warranted by the facts. 
The distinct divergences between the two writers, as illustrated in the 
treatment of Theodore of Mopsuestia, are a further indication that 
Theodore was no mere copyist of an alleged lost Scholia. 

The abandonment of the hypothesis of a lost work called ‘ Scholia of 
Leontius’ makes it easier to rehabilitate Theodore as an independent 
writer.’ It is in this way that Theodore is described in the title of the 
De Sectis, and we must now look upon it as his own work. The treatise 
was originally a series of lectures delivered by Theodore: this is the 
meaning we are obliged to give to the drd dwvijs Gcodwpov in the title. 
Among those who attended the lectures of Theodore on the History of 
Sects and Heresies, there was a certain ‘Leontius, a scholasticus of 
Byzantium’. The ‘Scholia’ (#yoAca) mentioned in the title are the 
‘notes’ of this Leontius, who is thus responsible for the transmission 
of the lectures of Theodore in their present shape, viz, the De Sectis. 
The expression ‘Scholia of Leontius’ does not refer to a lost work but 
is simply another name for the De Secéts. 

The investigations of Loofs have established the fact that the author 
Leontius flourished in the first half of the sixth century. According to 
the evidence in the Life of St Sabas," he died in or about the year 543. 
The author Leontius must be clearly distinguished from Leontius, the 
Scholasticus, because the earliest date which can be assigned for the 
composition of the De Sectis is the year 579,” that is, thirty-six years 
after the death of the author Leontius. The author of the De Sects, 
Abbot Theodore of Raithu (Palestine) ‘ stands in a definite relation to 
the Origenistic controversies of the sixth century. He represents the 
same point of view as that of Cyril of Scythopolis, the author of the 
Life of St Sabas. ‘Theodore and Cyril are to be numbered among 
those who, like Liberatus of Carthage and Facundus of Hermiane, were 
dissatisfied with the condemnation of the ‘Three Chapters’ at the Fifth 


* Junglas of. cit. 15 ff points out that Theodore is also the author of a treatise 
on the Incarnation. 
* Apud Cotelerium of. at. 365-366; cf. Diekamp of. at. 42-45, 149 


* See Loofs, op. cit., 136-163. * Junglas op. cit, 15 ff. 
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General Council (553). There is, in the De Sectis, only one passage 
(1237 C-1239 D) which can be said to have reference to the proceedings 
of the Council of 553, or perhaps to the Edict of Justinian against the 
‘Three Chapters’ in 543.' In this passage it is stated that Justinian 
anathematized Theodoret and Ibas, but the name of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia is not mentioned at all. The omission of the name of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia is very significant. In fact, throughout the 
De Sectis the author is very indulgent in his attitude towards Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. He is not so indulgent towards Origen and his followers 
in the Palestine of the sixth century. His point of view is, it is true, 
that of a defender of the Council of Chalcedon, and in this respect he 
agrees with the author Leontius. But he interprets the Council of 
Chalcedon in the spirit of the School of Antioch, while Leontius follows 
the tradition of the School of Alexandria. In the controversies of the 
sixth century the defenders of the Council of Chalcedon were divided 
into two camps: the adherents of the School of Alexandria were stig- 
matized by their opponents as ‘ Origenists’, while the partisans of the 
School of Antioch were branded as ‘ Nestorians’ or ‘ secret Nestorians’, 
The author Leontius would have called the author of the De Sedis 


a ‘secret Nestorian’ who only pretended to accept the Council of 
Chalcedon. Sivas Rees. 
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THE NAME OF ST GEORGE AND AGRICULTURE: 


Accorp1nc to the Pilgrimage of Silvia or Aetheria (latter part of the 
fourth century) * there existed at Harran a remarkable festival at the 
tomb of Elpidius on 23 April, ‘ad quam diem necesse fuit undique et 
de omnibus Mesopotamiae finibus omnes monachos in Charra descen- 
dere. . . (fol. 51). Although the festival had such prestige, no 
Elpidius is known to the Martyrologies on 23 April: on the other 
hand the day is subsequently the feast of St George whom we find 
occupying the same pre-eminent place in the religion of Syria—Palestine 
that Elpidius held among the Syrian monks of the fourth century. 
Father Thurston conjectures that Elpidius is the original of St George, 
and that some popular pre-Christian celebration dedicated to the saint 
contributed to his extraordinary popularity. 

The second part, at least, of the hypothesis seems very probable. In 

* See Dickamp, of. cit., 42. 


* This article was left by the late Rev. E. Burrows, S.J., amongst his papers 
and is here printed, except for a few small corrections, as he left itE. F 
Sutcliffe, S.J. 

* Cf. Delehaye Analecta Bolland. xxxi (1912) 346 ff. 

* The Month \xxiv (1892) 479 ff: cix (1907) 237 f. 
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Mesopotamia (neighbourhood of Mosul) the beginning of harvest occurs 
towards the end of April. A harvest-feast would suit the case. I know 
of no direct evidence for a pilgrimage-feast at the beginning of harvest 
among the northern Syrians, but the Hebrew Aag which inaugurated 
harvest on, perhaps, 22 or 23 Nisan would be an obvious analogue.’ 
In any case there is the following evidence for Palestine about a.v. 985. 
Al-Muqaddasi * says : ‘ of the feasts of the Christians which the Moslems 
also observe and by which they determine the seasons—the Pasch, the 
time of New Year ; and Pentecost (?),* the time of the heat; and the 
Nativity, the time of the cold ; and the feast of Barbara, the time of 
the rains .. .; and the feast of the Kalends (1 Jan.) . . . ; and the feast 
of the Cross, the time of vintage; and the feast of Ludd, g3! wy), 
which is, of course, the feast of St George at Lydda, presumably 
23 April. Thus it is not unlikely that the inauguration of the North- 
Syrian grain-harvest, about 23 Nisan—April, may have been celebrated 
by a pilgrimage-festival, and that Elpidius, like St George at Lydda, 
acquired the patronage of the festival. 

There are indications that the legend of St George has been in- 
fluenced by the old agricultural religion. 

Firstly, there is the well-known parallel between St George and 
Tamuz,® which may perhaps be carried a little farther. It is now 
certain that Tamuz was properly a vegetation-deity. Perhaps he was 

' The day intended in Lev. xxiii 11 is not clear; perhaps it was originally the 
morrow of the lunar quarter-day (Sabbath), i.e. 23 Nisan. I do not know whether 
the question is important, that is, whether a feast on an old lunar 23 Nisan would 
be likely to survive on the 23rd of the corresponding homonymous bound month 
Nisan—April). The Mesopotamian (Pesitta) version implies 22 Nisan. 

* De Goeje Bib. Geogr. Arab, iii 182 fi. 

* Al-‘ansar. In the West this meant St John’s day at midsummer, which would 
suit here (M, Th. Houtsma ef al., Encyc. of Islam i (1913) 358: cf. B. Meakin, The 
Moors (1902) 258, 394). 

* On the assumption that wagt as-2ar' means harvest (ar 
not ‘seed”). The published translations are: Zeit der Saat, Gildemeister Zeits é 
deutsch. Paldstinavereins vii (1884) 219; ‘the time of the sowing of the seed’, 
Le Strange in Pail. Pilg. Texts Soc. iii (1892) 773 ‘seed-time’, Rankin and Az00 
Bibl. Indic, Coll... . Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, N.S. 1258 (1910) 300. ‘Seed-time 
would be in Oct.-Nov., and the feast would presumably be the feast of St George 
on 3 Nov. which is older than Muqaddas! ; ef. the panegyric of Arcadius, perhaps 
at Lydda, 3 Nov., of the early seventh century, Krumbacher .46A. d. kon bayer. 
Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.-philolog. u. hist. Klasse (1911) Bd. xxv Abh. 3 pp. 75, 
203 ; and the dedication to St George at Nabita on 3 Nov., p 623: P. Le Bas and 
W. H. Waddington Voy. archeol. (Paris 1847, Xe.) iii 2412 m. But the translators 
of Muqaddasi, in spite of their translations, assume that 23 April is intended. 

* Baring-Gould, Curious Myths 1874, long ago compared the two (and al-Khadi 
but misunderstood the evidence of the Nabatacan Agriculture (cf. next paragraph), 
and also operated with solar mythology. 


- ‘seed-produce’, 
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especially connected with the corn slain by the reapers.’ It is certain 
that his legend persisted, in this aspect, until our tenth century, and 
that in one of the regions where the cult of St George first flourished : 
‘all the women [of the Sabians or Harranians| wail over him, how his 
lord slew him and ground his bones in a mill’ says Ibn an-Nadim.* 

More or less probable connexions between the myth of Tamuz and 
the legend of St George are the following : 

(i) The principal characteristic of the Tamuz myth is that the god is 
slain annually. The extraordinary feature of the earliest legend of the 
megalomartyr is that he is killed repeatedly (four deaths and three 
resurrections). Comparison between the two themes is not merely 
modern. The author of the NMadataean Agriculture, after giving a 
legend of Tamuz slain several times by a king, says that this is the 
same as the story of St George. This particular legend of Tamuz may 
have been borrowed from St George, but the theme of the many deaths 
of the saint was probably derived originally from the myth,‘ that is, the 
legend of the Tamuzized George reacted on the later myth of Tamuz’ 

(ii) Next, as to details of the martyrdom: (a) according to the 
Fihrist (cf. n. 2) Tamuz was crushed under the mill-stone. St George, 
too, is crushed under a great stone,* this torture being given in one 
form of the legend the first place in the whole series. He is also rolled 
with his head in a hollow stone,’ or ground to dust in a brazen ox.’ 
(8) Some cuneiform texts suggest that Tamuz, probably in symbol or 
effigy, was cast into the river (presumably the Tigris at, e.g., Nineveh),’ 
There is a tale in Mas‘idi’s Murdj-ad-dahad (A.D. 943) that St George's 
ashes were cast into the Tigris at Mosul.'° But this is of little im- 
portance. (y) More interesting is the fact that Tablet VI of the 
GilgameS Epic" refers to a group of sufferers of the Tamuz-type. 

' Lagrange Ltudes sur les relig. sémit. (1905) 306-308. 


* In the Fihrist (a. u. 377), ed. Flagel (1871) 322, after Abu Sa‘id Wahb b. 
Ibrahim. 


* Ibn Wabsiyya, a.m. 291; or perhaps Aba Talib Ahmad b. al-[{usain a 
Zayyat, a. u. 318; cf. Ndldeke Zeits. d. deutsch. Morgenland. Ges, xxix (187 
453. See Chwolson Uber Tammuis (1860) 56 f. 

* Cf. a mythological reference to St George’s divinity and immunity from death 
in Cod. Gallicanus The Month Ixxiv (1892) 483 n. 

® So Baudissin Adonis u. Esmun (1gtt) 113m, a, nsf. 

* Krumbacher Joc, cit. 21, 5; cf. 128, 11. 

* Ibid. 6, 40 ff; 34, 35. 

* Ibid. 7, 5; 35, 43 131, 245 ef. 204, 14; cf. Clermont-Ganneau Rev. Arche 
(1876) 388. 

* E.g. Zimmern Der bab. Gott Tamiis in Abh. d. k. s. Ges. d. Wiss., phil.-hst 
Ki. xxvii 727; Langdon Tammua and Ishtar (1914) 11-13. 

'* Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille Les prairies d'or i (1861) 27- 


"' Transliteration and translation, e.g. Dhorme Chotx de textes rel. ass -bab. (1997) 
246 ff. 
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GilgameS recalls to [Star the fate of Tamuz and five others. It is 
remarkable that in one form of his legend St George undergoes six 
passions before final decapitation,’ and that there is the following 
correspondence between the two series: the first suffering in the Epic 
is that of Tamuz (not there described) ; the first suffering of St George 
is the crushing already described (a Tamuz theme): the third in the 
Epic: ‘Thou didst love a lion . .. thou didst dig for him fits’: the 
third in the martyrdom—St George is cast into a fit of lime ;* the fourth 
in the Epic: * Thou didst love a horse .. . lash (?), spur, and whip (?) 
didst thou impose on him ... to gallop didst thou impose on him’: 
the fourth in the martyrdom—St George is shod with iron shoes 
and cruelly driven, like a horse ;* the sixth in the Epic, the victim is 
enticed to eat ‘food of maledictions’; the sixth in the martyrdom, 
St George is made to drink a magic potion. The reminiscences are 
merely material and superficial, but this would naturally be the case— 
especially as regards the disappearance of the too mythological animal 
characters. Conceivably the story of the six sufferings was transmitted 
by some form of the annual lamentations for Tamuz in which the 
sufferings of the six were accumulated on the principal hero, who in 
his own right had many deaths. 

It is considered by the critics, however, that the form of the legend 
of St George with which I have operated is a modification of an earlier 
one, in which the number and sequence of the sufferings was rather 
different.t Nevertheless, the individual incidents of the iron shoes, the 
great stone, and the magic potion all occur in the supposed earliest legend. 

So much may be said in regard to Tamuz and the martyrdom ot 
St George. Among the miracies in the legend of the saint the follow- 
ing are some of the most characteristic: the stories how he raised to 
life the ox of a poor woman, or of a farmer, or the oxen of both ;* and 
the two miracles whereby he makes trees grow.* ‘These may well be 

' Delehaye Les Legendes grecques des Saints militaires (1909) iii; Krumbacher 
loc. cit. 44 ff, 63 ff; Acta SS. April iii 120 fi. 


* Cf. further Krumbacher 204 n. 13. 

* Red-hot shoes in the recension here used, but presumably horse-shoes are 
meant; elsewhere they are nailed on (Krumbacher 21, 3, &c.). In a window at 
St Neot's, Cornwall, St George is so far assimilated to a horse that he goes on 
all fours. Legend: Hic filius imperatoris eq'tat super ei, Nelson Ancient Painted 
Glass (1913) 63. ; 

* Delehaye Joc. cit. s0 ff. The present notes are written from the 
Point of view. I have no competence for the hagiographic side of the problem of 
St George. I rely principally on the collection of documents by Krumbacher, and 
for the state of the question in general on Delehaye /oc. at. 

® Krumbacher in index, p. 327 (Ochsenerweckung). 

® Jbid. 10, 1 ; 24, 16; and 7, 20; 131, 26. Both episodes are extremely curious. 
In one St George makes a pillar flourish like a tree. Obvious analogies ! 
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connected with the old religion of the fellahin. Some of these legends 
probably helped to characterize St George as a peasants’ saint in eastern 
Europe, where, as Sir James Frazer has shewn abundantly, St George 
is frequently brought into relation with cattle,’ and with spring verdure, 
trees, corn, and crops? It is suggested that he has succeeded to the 
Lithuanian god, Pergrubius,* said to have been a god of spring, com, 
trees, and husbandry, and to have received sacrifices on 23 April 
‘Nothing, indeed, is said of the relation of Pergrubius to cattle’: 
Frazer suggests that it may be assumed. But the learned author has 
omitted the consideration of one source which might throw light on the 
farmers’ devotion to St George, namely the legend of St George. 

The date and probable character of the principal feast of St George, 
the connexion of the agricultural Tamuz with the legend of his martyrdom 
—in general certainly, and perhaps in some five details—and the agri- 
cultural character of the miracles, all tending to make St George the 
agriculturist saint, suggest that the name Georgics had some influence 
On the cult and legend. The region where the epigraphic evidence for 
the cult of St George is ear/iest and most abundant is undoubtedly the 
Nabataean country, especially the Hauran.* The commonest name of 
the Nabataean kings was Harithat, i.e., ‘ Plougher’, ‘ Agriculturist’, a 
good Arabic equivalent to Georgios. It is fairly common, also, as the 
name of private persons. The royal name ‘Obedath or ‘Obodath (bome 
by three kings) may have an equivalent sense.* Probably both names 
had religious associations. According to the theory of Clermont: 
Ganneau there are traces of two religions among this people, one of 
which was polemically zealous for wine, agriculture, and sedentary 
civilization, while the other was hostile. The principal god, Dusares- 
Dionysos, was eminently agriculturist, and it is likely that the kings also 


' Golden Bough ii* = Magie Art ii (1911) 75, 330-338. 

® Ibid. 56, 75 f, 79, 103, 332; Golden Bough ix = Scape Goat 54f. 

* Magic Art ii 347 ff. This theory seems practically to take the place of the 
proof promised in Adonis, Attis, Osinis i (1906) 200 for the theory of ‘St George 
and the Parilia’. 

* Cf. Le Bas and Waddington (Voy. arch. etc., tom. 3 (LW) nos. 1981, 2°9% 
2126, 2158, 2412 m., 2498; Braanow and v. Domaszewski Die Prov. Arabia, &e. 
(BW) (1y04-1909) iii pp. 348, 354, 338; Princeton Univ. Archeol. Exped. to Syna 
(1907) Div. II], Sect. A, no, 24. Cf. also Georgios (and Georgia) as Christian 
names: LW 1997, 1920, 2412, 2158; BW 354; Princeton Exp. 24, 40; LW 138 

A.D. 354 OF 356 [or 324%); cf. BW iii 305) is the earliest known reference to 
St George, and LW 2498 is the first mention of relics. 

* Cf. Hommel Ethnol. u. Geogr. (1926) 719 n. 4, also a note by the present 
writer in The Journ. Soc. Oriental Research xi (1927) 77- 

* Rec. d’ Arch, orient. iv § 1. Cf. Dussaud Les Arabes en Syrie avant UIslam 
(1907) 153. 
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were on the side of the progressist majority, a sort of apostles of the 
agriculturist god." 

I suggest the following conclusions. St George was a martyr, probably 
somewhere near the Nabataean or North-Syrian borderlands.* His 
name was really Georgios, or perhaps in the vernacular Harithat. This 
name, added to the fact that his cult was first developed in a land 
where the religion had been intensely agriculturist and where the 
names Harithat, ‘Obodath, had religious associations, and added to the 
synchronism of his feast with the beginning of harvest, made him 
the peasants’ saint, that is, the popular saint pre-eminently. Conse- 
quently some of the mythology of the agricultural Tamuz attached itself 
to him. Thus he became pre-eminently the megalomartyr, i.e. poly- 
martyr. In Mesopotamia the cult of Elpidius had begun to develop 
on similar lines as regards the feast ; but St George, who was honoured 
there as early as the fifth century, eclipsed Elpidius and absorbed his 
feas. Hence the absence of Elpidius from the Martyrologies for 
23 April. E. Burrows. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT OF SEDULIUS'S 
CARMEN PASCHALE 


In his recension of the poems of Sedulius for the Vienna Corpus * 
Huemer had only partial access to one of the earliest extant manuscripts. 
This manuscript is bound with a later manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and Laws, the whole forming No. 173 in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

The MS of Sedulius comprises ff. 57-83 of the volume. The 
bifolium 57-58 is in a different hand from the rest. Ff. 59-83 have 


' It would not be surprising if the god himself had the name Harithat or been nov 
If Dusares is really meant in the cuneiform bilingual 4R 23 no. 1, col. 1, 12 “Du- 
e-ni-tk "“nidaba mu-Sul-li-lu ugart; ct. Schroeder Zetts. 


Sar-ra urii-a a-gar he-li-a = 
, where he is named Farmer or Ploughman (urt-a, 


fir Ass. (1g: 5-1916) 284-287 
end). we. harithat, 

* Preferably the former: because 
fuller there (as above) ; and (ii) in the fourth century, when St George is already 
famous in the Hauran, 23 April is still dedicated to Elpidius in North Syria. From 
the Hauran or thereabouts the cult might well pass in the fi 
Syria Edessa: Delehaye, Joc. cit. 48 = Onens Christ. iv 179) and perhaps about 
the same time to Palestine \Lydda), where bis mart) rdom is located in the sixth 
century, On possible explanations of the special prestige of St George there, see 
Clermont-Ganneau Rev. Archeol. (876) 357: 

® Corpus Seniptorum Ecclestasticorum Latinorum vol. x: 
recensione lohannis Huemer, 1885. 


i) the epigraphic evidence is earlier and 


fth century to North 


Sedulii opera omnia, ex 
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been dated saec. viii and the bifolium saec. ix.'' The contents are as 
follows: 


ff. 57-58 Epistula ad Macedonium presby- 
terum - ‘ ‘ e . ¢f. Huemer pp. I-13 
59 Praefatio ‘ . , ' 14-15 
59-79 Paschalis Carminis libri quinque . 16-146 
79-80 Hymnus ‘A solis ortus cardine’ . 163-168 

$o-81 Epistula ad Macedonium presby- 
terum*® =. . ‘ ‘ : 171-174 
81 Verses of Damasus on St Paul 

81-82 Hymnus ‘Cantemus socii domino 
cantemus honorem’ . . , 155-162 

82-83 Various passages from St. Augustine, 

de civ. dei, with two forms of the 

poem ‘Tudicii signum tellus sudore 

madescit ’. 

It was only for the text of the two hymns that Huemer was able to 
make use of this manuscript. He acknowledges his debt to Bradshaw 
for supplying him with a transcription of the hymns ‘ ex libro perantiquo 
Cantabrigiensi’.’ This is undoubtedly our manuscript, and we shall 
follow Huemer in styling it X. 

I propose, on the basis of a collation of X throughout the Carmen 
Paschale, to consider its relation to the other manuscripts of the 
same century and earlier, and so to estimate its importance for the text 
of Sedulius. Such an investigation is made unnecessarily difficult by 
the many faults of Huemer’s edition. In his Prolegomena occur 
numerous mistaken references and a confusing omission in his state- 
ment of the contents of ['.4. The main fault of the apparatus as 
a whole is that it records too much. Not only abbreviations but the 
commonest variations in spelling—even in matters where a manuscript 

' Cf. E. A. Lowe Codices Latini Antiquiores no. 123, and M. R. James 4 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripis in the Library of Corpus Christi College 
vol. i pp. 395 sqq. 

* The second Epistula ad Macedonium presbyterum contains the author's 
reasons for later reproducing the Carmen Paschale in a prose version known as 


the Paschale Opus and contained in Huemer’s edition pp. !75-303- 
* Prolegomena p. xlvii. 


* His omission of any part of Book I from the list of passages present in Tis 
inconsistent with the recording of readings of T in the apparatus to Book I. In 
fact the list should include I 164-302. The full and correct list may be found in 
a work to which he refers on p. ix: Beitrdge sur dltern Litteratur oder Merkwordsg- 
hetten der Hersogl éffentlichen Bibliothek au Gotha Fr. Jacobs und F. A. Ukert 
Leipzig 1835. See pp. 124 sqq. I am grateful to Dr P. Richter, the present 
librarian at Gotha, who has checked for me certain important readings of I for 
which there was no positive evidence in Huemer’s apparatus. 





13 
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is often inconsistent with itself—are listed fully and conscientiously, in 
a way which reveals no discrimination between significant and in- 
significant errors, The result is that the mass of his information is of 
no determinative value. Only after a systematic checking of the 
references in the Prolegomena and the extraction of the significant 
variants from the confusion of the apparatus can any inferences be 
drawn. 

Given that X is an eighth-century manuscript, the manuscripts which 
concern us as being earlier than X or roughly contemporary are the 
following : 


M Ambrosianus R. §7 saec. vii exeuntis. 
(Contains only IV 128-V 438.) 
T Taurinensis E 1V 44 saec. circa vii. 
(Contains Epistula in part, the five books of the Carmen 
Paschale, the Praefatio and the first Hymn.) 
f Gothanus saec. viii. 
(Contains I 164-302 ; II 42-207; IV 138-308; V; Hymn II.) 
A Basileensis O IV 17 saec. circa viii. 
(Contains I-V 227.) 


Before attempting to place X we must consider the relation of these 
four manuscripts among themselves. The very close relationship 
between M and T is beyond dispute, and is already sufficiently 
documented by Huemer.’ He also suggests that A is nearer than T° 
to (M) T, a conclusion which is supported by the following series of 
agreements in error between (M) T and A as against the true reading 
nT: 


True Reading Variant 
I 203 imagineae imagine TA 
213 furuerunt fuerunt TA 
252 rapidis discursibus T rapidis cursibus TA 
257 geminum I genitum TA 
267 censumque I censusque TA 
274 verique T virique TA 
II 116 parvorum I parvulorum TA 
203 tete lr te TA 
IV 252 praegnantis prignantis TA 
V_ 64 premis premens MTA 
115 pandebat I pandebant MTA 
156 falx I fallax MTA 
torva TA turba MT 


1 Prolegomena pp. xxvi sqq- 
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True Reading 


195 conplexum 


197 


quo fr 
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Variant 
conplexus MTA 
quod MTA 


This list is counterbalanced by no agreements in error between 


(M) T and I as against A, and we can therefore deduce the following 
stemma: 


M T 


A e 


The relation of X to MTAT may be inferred from the following 


collation : 


I 


IV 


47 

g! 
171 
195 
234 
250 
257 
268 
285 
325 

27 
116 
203 

40 

65 

96 
123 
141 
157 
196 
201 
329 


16 hoc impossibile est T 


True Reading 
profana T 
vinitor T 
more TT 
depositum TT 
naufragio TT 
serenatis TA 
geminum T° 
lignee, ligna TT 
tholis TT 
sequentes T 
daret inde T 
parvorum T 
inquit T 
rabidas T 
cogeret A 
mundavit T 
furata A (futurata) ! 
inopinaque T 
vacuans T 

et A 

cernua T 
mundalis T 


Variant 
profanis AX 
viniator AX 
mora AX 
depositus AX 
naufrago AX 
serenitatis 'X* 
genitum TAX 
lignea lingua AX 
stolis AX 
sequuntur AX 
inde daret AX 
parvulorum TAX 
inquid TAX 
rapidas AX 
compulit TX* 
confirmat AX 
furatam TX* 
inopinataque AX 
vacans A vocans X 
est TX* 
cernula AX 
mundialis AX 
hoc est impossibile X (est om. A) 


Originally A had a faulty reading futurata, later corrected to /urata, bat we 
are here only concerned with the case termination, in which TX errs as against A. 
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True Reading. Variant, 
V 21 ministrum ATX magistrum MT 
50 matre ATX ventre MT 
55 humo A homo MT’X* 
98 plebs MTA gens plebs X gens ['' 
156 falx fallax MTAX 
torva TA turba MTX* 
350 pectore T° corpore MTX 
359 honore [ ore MT hore X 


It is obvious at a glance that X’s closest affinity is with A. Examples 
such as III 157 and IV 16 shew the further development in X of an 
error which arose in the archetype of A and X. So the place of X in 
our stemma will be this : 


M bj x os . 


The six cases marked with an asterisk appear to conflict with this 
stemma. The first (I 250) is Mere coincidence: few scribes could 
resist corrupting serenatis to serenitatis. In the remaining five in- 
stances A has the truth against X and(M)T. In most of these X 
and (M)T may have achieved the same error by coincidence. In 
III 65 compulit has probably crept in from line 67 ; in III 123 furatam 
is an easy error with sudifam immediately preceding and sa/utem 
immediately following ; in III 196 the agreement between T and X 
extends only to the word est, which is often found for e¢; in V 55 
homo is an easy slip for humo and does not entirely destroy the sense. 
But in V 156 A’s reading is clearly the product of contamination of the 
false MTX reading with the truth preserved in I’, and contamination 
may be the right explanation of some or all of the other cases. The 
complete stemma will then be : 


“ 
M 7 x A Tr 


1 There was here a variant in the archetype. 
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It follows that X can never give us the truth when all other manv. 
scripts have lost it, although it has some value for reconstructing the 
(M) TAX archetype, which in the absence of I is our only source for 
the text other than the prose version. In the one passage" therefore 
where X appears to confirm a conjecture, X is also conjecturing and, 
as it happens, wrongly. G. R. Mantes 


ARNOLD OF MORIMOND 


Tue following story may perhaps illustrate, as does that of Robert of 
Chatillon, the strong stand which St Bernard always made for trans. 
parently straight dealing and his indignation at any dishonest perversion 
of the Papal judgement. 

The Abbey of Morimond was founded from Citeaux on V’ idus Juiij, 
July rr, in the year 1115, that is to say, a little more than a fortnight 
after Clairvaux was founded on June 25 of the same year—and conse- 
quently ranked as fifth of the five Zcclesiae Maiores of the Charta 
Charitatis. Its site was a narrow valley in the Pays de Bassigny on 
the north-eastern fringe of the diocese of Langres, at a point almost 
touching the dioceses both of Besangon and of Toul on the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne. There is some record, however, of its 
removal by the second abbot, Walter I, in 1130, and its remains may 
now be identified in the diocese of Langres, two and a half miles south- 
east of Damblain (Vosges) and not far from Bourbonne-les-Bains 
(Haute-Marne. Cf. Gall. Christ. iv 815 sq.; U. Chevalier, Répertare 
des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age, Biobibl. 2019; Roussel, Le 
Diocese de Langres iii 411. &@. 1875). There still exists outside the 
cloister a chapel ‘dédiée & Sainte Ursule, servant de paroisse domes 
tique suivant l'usage adopté par les abbayes Cisterciennes’ (A. Roserot, 
Dict. Topogr. du Dép. de la Haute-Marne 115. €4. 1903). 

It was influenced by his pious wife Adeline, daughter of Regnier de 
Choiseul and Ermengarde de Vergy, that early in the twelfth century 
Ulric d’Aigremont built a little oratory in a marshy forest between Dan- 
blain (Vosges) and Fresnoy (Haute-Marne), where he settled an 
anchorite by name John. It was hoped that others would join him, 
but for some ten, or perhaps twelve, years he remained solitary. A! 
last John sought St Stephen Harding at Citeaux, who dispatched two 
monks of mature age and sound judgement to take stock of the possi- 
bilities of the locality as a monastic site. After some opposition on the 
part of Ulric’s son and heir, St Stephen obtained a concession of certain 
lands about two miles distant from the anchorite’s cell, to which Ulne 


‘In I 119 sanguine Christi is the right reading; sanguine fuso is a weak com 
jecture shared by X with Polmann and others, 
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added neighbouring property which went by the name of Waldenvillers. 
While the abbey was always known as Morimond (mort mundo), the site 
of the cell is still spoken of as Vieux-Morimond. A charter of Guil- 
lencus, fifty-seventh Bishop of Langres, under date 1126, confirming 
the grant, giving details of the circumstances as here described and 
praccipiens monachis, ut regulam B. Benedicti, quam didicerant, fideliter 
observarent, may be found in Gallia Christiana (1V Instr. Col. 159. 
Charta xxxvi. Cf. Dubois, Histoire de 2? Abbaye de Morimond 14 sqq. 
éd, 1852). The present writer would express his gratitude to his learned 
frend Monsieur L. Morel-Payen, late Librarian of Troyes, for valuable 
help in constructing briefly the story of these early days. 

The first abbot, Arnold or Arnolphus I, brother german of Frederick, 
Archbishop of Cologne and of Henry, later first Abbot of Riddags- 
hausen (RAusium), a Cistercian house in Brunswick founded in 1145— 
was sent with a small swarm of eight other monks by St Stephen 
Harding direct from Citeaux. During Arnold’s abbacy of eleven years, 
1115-1126, Morimond founded three daughter houses: Bellevaux 
(Haute-Sadne) in the diocese of Besancon on March 22, 1120; La Creste 
(Christa) in the diocese of Langres near Chaumont (Haute-Marne) on 
June 30, 1121; and Camp or Vieux-Camp (Vetus-Camfus) in the 
neighbourhood of Diisseldorf and in the diocese of Cologne on 
January 31, 1123 (L. Jamauschek, Orig. Cist. I 8, to and 11; 
U. Chevalier, Répert. s. vv.). When Arnold died in Belgium in 1126 
he was succeeded by Walter I, first Prior of Clairvaux, for eleven years 
St Bernard’s faithful helper, who, as we have seen, four years later 
transferred the abbey to a more convenient site (Gad. Christ. iv 815). 

In the Benedictine edition of Mabillon Epistle CCCLIX of St Ber- 
nard is addressed ‘Summo Pontifici C. pusillus grex de Clara-Valle’. 
It was mistakenly recorded by the distinguished Maurist as ‘Scripta 
anno Christi 1143’, and as referring to the case of Raynald, fourth 
Abbot of Morimond (1139-1154), the initial C being taken to indicate 
Celestin II (1143-1144), whereas the addressee was really Calixtus Il 
(1119-1124). ‘The writer reports a grave matter which concerns his 
whole Order, and rightly also him whom he thankfully recognizes gerere 
vicem of one whose daily burden was the care of all the churches 
(2 Cor. xi 28), Had St Stephen not been absent in Flanders — 
time (S. Bern. Ep. iv 1), he would himself have approached the Pope 
either personally or by letter, for, unknown to St Bernard, a brother 
abbot, deserting without warrant his own charge, had resolved Ss 
journey to Jerusalem with the professed intent of propagating the Order 
in the Holy Land, where, as is well known, the need is rather for 
Soldiers to fight than for monks to sing or to wail! The report Is, 
St Bernard tells the Pope, that not merely is he proposing to lay down 
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his allotted burden, but has taken with him some of his best subjects, 
and amongst others a certain nodi/is puer whom, as the Pope cannot, 
surely, fail to know, he had formerly with some scandal brought from 
Cologne. <A proceeding such as this is grave. St Bernard does not 
presume to dictate, but leaves to the Pope’s discretion the handling of 
this vagatio. 

What might have been said for Arnold we learn from St Bernard 
himself. Writing reproachfully in 1138 to Humbert, first Abbot of Igny, 
on the subject of the latter’s contemplated resignation (£/. CXLI), he 
reminds him that he cannot justly plead such excuses as had Arnold of 
Morimond. Are his monks disobedient, his conversi idle, his neigh- 
bours hostile? Is he hampered by the lack of worldly substance? 
And yet Arnold’s presumption was promptly, deservedly and terribly 
punished. 

Evidently Arnold had written a letter to St Stephen intended to 
reach him at Clairvaux, but when his messenger arrived the Abbot of 
Citeaux had not returned from a journey to Flanders, so St Bernard 
tells Arnold, and still remains in happy ignorance (Z/. IV 1). Amold 
had forbidden St Bernard to attempt to dissuade him by letter; but 
pro ratione the Saint ought not to obey, and prae dolore he cannot 
obey ; if he knew where to find Arnold he would seek him personally, 
and perhaps do what no letter could do. Of course Arnold will laugh, 
utpole propriae pertinaciae conscius; but St Bernard confidently makes 
his own the sentiment of the Apostle, omnia possum in eo gui me con- 
fortat (Phil. iv 13), and in terms of a tender sympathy, which with him 
is never a mere sentimental pose, he appeals to his friend as it were 
vultu et oculis; and more—he would cling to his feet, embrace his 
knees and, hanging on his neck, kiss the beloved head which in fellow 
ship with himself had borne so long the sweet yoke of Christ. He 
would beseech him to spare not only the Cross of the Redeemer who 
bought (redemit) them at its price, but those whom he is destroying 
(ferimis: note the paronomasia) whether taken away from Morimond 
or left behind. Reason fails, the very Christi timor fails. But fraterna 
pitas? Arnold simply keeps out of the range of its appeal (Ep. IV 1). 
The passage is one of the few which have come down to us revealing 
the tumultuous emotionalism of the Saint—another is his lament for 
the death of his beloved brother Gerard (/n Cant. Cant. Sermo xxvi)— 
an emotionalism which with him is never the master, but always the 
servant, deliberately controlled, disciplined to a purpose, directed to an 
end as the keenest of instruments in the hand of the kindest of surgeons. 
And real! There is about it no touch of stage-play or make-believe. 
Critics who speak of St Bernard as characteristically austere, taking 
perhaps their clue from such charges as that which he brought against 
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himself in the case of Robert of Chatillon—delicato guippe adolescentulo 
austerus exstiteram, et tenerum durus nimis inhumane tractavi (Ep. 1 2), 
may well modify their opinion by reflecting that it was the very intensity 
of his affection which accounted for his self-reproach. He could safely 
and profitably be severe because he loved so tenderly ; and the more 
tenderly, the more robustly. 

Twice he apostrophizes Arnold as magna nostri Ordinis columna., 
Does he not fear that to destroy this pillar means ruin to the house ? 
Amold protests, perhaps. He knows what he is doing; non ruo; his 
conscience is quite clear. Yes; but has Arnold thought of the effect 
upon the rest of the Order? And is it not reasonable that ruining 
others he is ruining himself? You who are just where you are in order 
to seek not what is profitable to yourself but to others! And what is 
to be said about those new plantations of Christ diversis in locis, locis— 
be it remembered—Aorroris et vastae solitudinis? How often do we 
find the language of the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii 10) used descrip- 
tively of Cistercian sites, as for example, by William of St Thierry (Vita 
Prima 1 v 25), by Caesarius of Heisterbach (De Mirac. i 1), and by 
William of Newburgh (//istoria i 50)! Its use must be more than 
merely formal (Zp. IV 2). 

What advantage is Arnold going to reap, or with so great evils can 
he reap? Must not the fruits of any proposed repentance be choked 
with such thorns? And here we find, as in the De Conversione x 21 
and in Epistle LXXXVII 3, the words of Gen. iv. 7 translated from 
the Septuagint Version, and explained on this occasion in the sense 
that recte dividere demands that he should consult not only the interest 
of his own soul, but the needs of his sons orphaned of a father still 
alive. Indeed, is it to his own interest to disregard the counsel of his 
brethren and fellow abbots? But more terrible than the plight of 
those who are thus left orphaned is that of those whom he is taking 
with him—and that when he has simply discarded his pastoral charge 
and proclaimed himself to be henceforth care-free! Finally the Saint 
faithfully pledges himself to do his best to guide Amold’s feet dicite et 
ob hoc secure in this grave matter, if he will only give him an opportunity 
of speaking with him face to face (ZP. IV 3). He never did. 

And so St Bernard turns to other means of mitigating the disaster. 
Among Arnold’s monks was a certain Adam, who had taken St Bernard 


into his confidence and from whom probably the Saint had first heard 
Adam was at least wavering, and St Bernard 


ot Arnold’s dereliction. 
On no less than three 


does not mince his words. O ‘nsensate! . 
occasions since his conversationis initia at Marmoutier he had confirmed 
his stadilitas; at Foigny, at Morimond, and finally on St Bernard's 
advice he had declined fellowship with Amold (//. V1). This Zsse 
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et Non esse will not do. Let him learn of Solomon that a man bas 
many friends, but one counsellor in a thousand (Ecclus vi 6). The 
simplicitas columbae is of no use without the serpentis prudentia (Matt, 
vii 24). And there are many other Scriptural testimonies which should 
warn him. By the bowels of Christ he begs Adam not to take this 
disastrous step before at least they have met, and a remedy perchance 
be found (Z/. V 2.). 

But there were others, we know, who had followed Arnold in his 
desertion of his post. One, Henry by name, had—perhaps already— 
repented (Zp. VII 14). They seem, certainly some of them, to have 
assembled in or near Cologne, a neighbourhood where St Bernard had 
a dependable friend in Bruno, subsequently Archbishop of Cologne, 
the second of that name (Z//. VIII sq.), son of Engelbert, Count of 
Altona. To him he writes confidently and openly as to a familiar 
friend. He tells the story of Arnold’s defection and of his seduction 
of some of his best subjects. St Bernard is specially grieved for the 
fate of three of these, Evrard, Adam modilemgue illum puerum Con- 
radum, whom he mentions in Epistle CCCLIX. Arnold he has found 
quite obdurate; but he has heard that Evrard, Adam and others are 
still in Bruno’s neighbourhood. If this is true, it would be right that 
Bruno should himself interview them, instruct their columdina simpliatas 
in some prudentia serpentina, and warn them of the folly of obeying the 
disobedient, were he an angel from heaven, rather than withdrawing 
themselves from every brother walking disorderly (Z/. VI). The 
letter ends—as it might seem, a little pointedly—with devout prayer 
for Bruno’s own spiritual state. 

All the letters which we have cited belong probably to the year 1125. 
The moral disaster with which they deal became in a measure past 
history when Arnold died in Belgium the following year, but its effects 
remained ; and St Bernard at once took steps to neutralize these so far 
as was possible. The appointment of his own prior Walter to succeed 
Arnold was a good beginning and ensured a wise welcome for the 
remaining fugitives, should they be persuaded to return. Of these the 
leader was doubtless Adam, and to him St Bernard writes again, and at 
considerable length, treating not merely of the particular point at issue 
but of the first principles of obedience (Z/. VII). The Benedictine 
editor assigns the Epistle to the year 1126, and confirms us in the 
belief that it was written after Arnold’s death. St Bernard writes sup- 
ported by the authority of the Chapter General of the Order, confident 
of Adam's influence over the rest of the fugitives ; confident that what- 
ever he does the rest will do also, but making it plain that the sentence 


of the Chapter is not to be despised ; gui renuerint morientur (Ep. Vil 
20). ‘This is his last word. 
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Space prohibits a full analysis of the Epistle which, in a manuscript 
to which Mabillon refers as Codex Regius (so far unidentified, but 
possibly, as Pere Paul Grosjean suggests, from the Collége de Navarre. 
Cf. Mabill. Gener. Dispos.), is entitled De Discretione Obedientiae. It 
suffices to say here that it is a treatise of moral theology well worthy of 
study, the more incisive for the very narrowness of its scope. Among 
the considerations ad hoc which St Bernard urges we may note the fact 
that the bond between an abbot and his subjects is no stronger than 
that of marriage, and Arnold is no longer living (Z/. VII 2); that the 
Rule of St Benedict (Caf. Ixxi) prescribes that maiorum institutis mino- 
rum non esse pracponenda, aut communibus privata non praciudicare 
imperta (Ep. VII 6), which is precisely what Adam and his fellow 
monks had done; and that what they had done was furum malum, 
which no icentia could make in any sense donum, a dicentia which they 
had sought in order that guanto Jicentius, tanto securius ; et guo securius, 
co periculosius they might sin; a “/icentia moreover which, if it was 
granted by the Pope, was obtained by lying or the like discreditable 
means. It is a pity that they had not asked considium rather than 
hicentia, asked non ut liceret, sed an liceret. No one knew better than 
did St Bernard the extent to which men were tempted to smear their 
remorseful consciences with Apostolic licence, and the moral obliquity 
to which they would resort in order to obtain the necessary anointing, 
which was in fact, like the ferisomata of our first parents, applied ad 
velamentum, non ad medicamentum | 

The episode of Robert of Chatillon, much of the true import of 
which is revealed in Epistle I, was now perhaps some six years old ; but 
St Bernard would not have forgotten its lesson, especially as it was not 
until two years later that Robert was restored to his Cistercian allegiance 
(Petr. Ven. Zpist. Zid. i 35). As we read these stories of Robert and 
of Arnold, stories of tragedies, the latter it might seem fatal—befalling 
valued brethren of the Order well within a period of ten years, we are 
reminded of the vision vouchsafed to St Bernard’s mother Aleth of the 
tawny-backed dog-pup which barked furiously in her womb; a vision 
interpreted by the monk to whom she told it as prophetic of the faithful 
watch-dog of the Church which it should be her glory to bring forth ; 
one which would not merely bark and show its teeth, but lick its 
master’s wounds (Gaufr. Fragm. Cod. Aureaevall. 6 sq.; Vita Prima I 


i 2; Gaufr. Ab. Claraevall. Sermo de S. Bern. 17). 
WatTkKIN WILLIAMS. 
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A JEWISH PRAYER IN A GREEK PAPYRUS! 


Ecerton Papyrus 5 (Pap. Lond. Christ. 4), published by H. 1. Bell 
and T. C. Skeat,’ is still generally regarded, as it was by its discoverers, 
as the fragment of a Christian prayer,® though this view involves great 
difficulties. For instance, the text lacks any allusions to anything 
specifically Christian and cannot be related to any known liturgy. 
These facts, however, make its reminiscences of Jewish prayers all the 
more striking. ‘Though it is true that the fragment cannot be identified 
with any extant prayer, yet even so certain definite conclusions can be 
reached, which may help towards a truer interpretation. I intend to 
reserve a more thorough discussion of the piece until I have given 
a brief treatment of the points which appear to me to be sufficiently 
important to throw some definite light on this very interesting fragment. 

I propose first of all to note in order the points of connexion between 
the fragment and Jewish liturgy, and at the same time to discuss those 
features of it which cou/d be taken as Christian. 

A. The whole spirit of the piece is quite different from that of 
anything Christian (or even Gnostic or Hermetic),* though one would 
certainly be justified in expecting something characteristically Christian 
in a fragment of the fourth or fifth century, particularly in Egypt. But 
there is not the slightest hint to be found in the fragment of any 
doctrine appropriate to the period, not a single expression which may 
with certainty be acknowledged as specifically Christian. On the con- 
trary there are many passages which cannot possibly be Christian. 
These will be considered under C below. 

B. The author’s use of language makes it impossible to doubt that 
he thought in Hebrew or more probably followed a Hebrew model. 
Many of his turns of phrase sound clumsy ; and though it is true that 
the Greek of Egyptians is not to be judged by classical standards, yet 
it is a fact that all the expressions in the piece can be directly and 
completely translated back into Hebrew. A Hebrew original may be 
discerned as it were glimmering through the Greek text. 

The style is, as Bell and Skeat admit, quite peculiar. ‘Though the 

' The editors are indebted to Mr J. N. Sanders for the translation of this note 
from the German. 


* Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri London 
1935 pp. 56-60, plate V. 

* Cf. J. Jeremias in the Monatsschrift fiir Gottesdienst und hirchliche Kunst 4) 
(1936) 119, 120. 

* But the fact that the Corpus Hermeticum contains Jewish ideas has been 
pointed out by C. H. Dodd The Bible and the Greeks London 1935. (See also 
J.T.S, vol. xv pp. 513 ff J. M. Creed ‘The Hermetic Writings’.) Our fragment, 
however, contains no allusion whatsoever to the mystical Hermetic doctrines but 
is an obviously Jewish liturgical composition, 
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entire piece is certainly drawn wholly from the Bible, yet there is only 
one direct quotation.’ This way of using the Bible is characteristic of 
the most ancient Jewish prayers, and a similar method has been 
followed not only in the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, the core of the daily prayers, 
but also in more ancient extant prayers.’ It is self-evident that the 
entire vocabulary of the fragment is drawn from the Old Testament and 
so contains expressions which appear unusual in comparison with the 
language of the New Testament and early Christian literature. Actually 
they are borrowed from the Septuagint or belong to the language of 
prayer. To take only one example—réxos évvordy (line 26) corresponds 
exactly to the Hebrew maywmo sy (cf. Gen. vi 5). The whole sentence 
alludes to the Y¥I Y%. Exactly analogous phenomena appear in the 
five apocryphal Psalms extant in Syriac, especially in Ps. iii, which is 
also closely allied in content to our fragment.’ 

The litany-like repetitions have parallels in Jewish prayers, though 
here the style is freer: I have no doubt that the peculiar form of Jewish 
worship is responsible for the elaboration of this repetitive style. A 
passage of particular interest in this connexion is the one, lines 31-32, 
because it resembles passages in the Pauline epistles. But, as can be 
shewn, in such passages Paul uses the Jewish prayer-style.* The 
enumeration of religious exercises in connexion with the confession of 
sins has considerable similarity to the confession of sins of R. Nissim,’ 


' If, as will be shown later, the author does not translate absolutely literally 
but paraphrases, then it is possible that many other passages are quotations from 
the Bible. 

* Cf, e.g., Ecclus. li, the relationship of which to the Shemoneh ‘Fsreh is to be 
explained by this practice (against the view of Th. Varga, ‘De Psalmo Hebraico 
Ecclesiastici c. 51’ Antonianum to (1935) 3-10); the same is true of the Syriac 
psalm mentioned below. 

* Martin Noth, ‘ Die fanf syrisch dberlieferten apokryphen Psalmen*, Zestschr. 
}. d. Alttest. Wissenschaft, N.F. 7 (1930) 1-23. For Ps. iiicf. p. 12. Noth also 
takes the possibility of literal translation back into Hebrew as the criterion 
whether a Hebrew original lay behind the Psalm (pp. 13 ff). 

‘ A particularly striking example is 2 Cor. vi 4-5 (which lies behind the passage 
Const. Apost. ii 56). Neither passage has any connexion with our fragment. 
The expression dypunvias, vnoreas [ynoreias appears to bea conjectural completion 
of a lacuna—Bell and Skeat print [.. .] eas. Translator’s Note} is to be explained 
from Jewish usage. Vigils and fasts are prescribed particularly for the Day of 
Atonement. The beginning of 1 Cor. (i 2) also is a Jewish formula of blessing, 
which is attested by several inscriptions from synagogues In Palestine; ct 
H. Lietzmann, ‘Zwei Notizen zu Paulus’ Sitewngsberichte der Preuss. Ak, d. 
Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1930. There is a great number of other passages as 
well which illustrate Paul’s knowledge of the language of Hebrew prayer, which 
's indeed only natural. : , 

® For him, cf. Weiss Dor dor w-dorsaw vol. iv 267. According to the Sephardic 
rite the confession of sins is prescribed for the Day of Atonement. 
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which has not yet been submitted to a conclusive examination, |; 
may be that this must be given a date similar to that of our fragment. 
Even if it should be impossible to establish any relationship between 
the two prayers, yet the example of R. Nissim shows how closely such 
a prayer corresponds to the Jewish type. 

The pagination of the leaf can be explained as Bell and Skeat do. 
There can be no doubt that there was a prayer preceding the one in 
the fragment, since that begins without any invocation, with the appeal 
dyiagov, MP. Such a beginning is, however, quite appropriate for the 
main part of the prayer, and so I think it is also possible that our frag. 
ment did not form part of a single sheet but came between two 
Hebrew pages. Furthermore, our prayer can be divided into five or 
six sections ; it will be necessary to discuss this again later. The fact 
that it formed only a part of a larger complex prayer is shown by 
lines 27-33. Yet in spite of the loss of its ending our fragment forms 
a quite clearly defined whole. 

C. So far as the general content of the prayer is concerned, it must 
be admitted that in this alone it is quite different from any Christian 
liturgy. Special emphasis is laid on the forgiveness of sins, and the 
way in which this is done has exact parallels in Jewish prayer, as, eg., 
in the daily Shemoneh ‘Esreh. 

The first of the five complete sections of which our fragment is 
composed contains the petition that God may sanctify, protect, lead, 
perfect, &c., His own people. The second section (lines 9-13) 's 
a petition for the healing of the ailing soul. With the third section 
(line 14) begins a fervent prayer for protection from sin and for the 
forgiveness of sins. This section is marked as the beginning of 
second prayer. Closely associated with this section is a passage in 
praise of the infinite goodness of God (lines 21-26); this part also 
evidently belongs to the petition for the forgiveness of sins. The fifth 
section is marked off from the previous one by a special sign in the 
margin and by a dash in the body of the text. This section contains 
a comprehensive petition to accept the (or these) prayers. In tt 
different types of prayers and of prayer in general are mentioned. In 
any case, whether this petition applies to the daily prayer or to the 


prayer for a particular festival, it sums up admirably the character of 
Jewish prayer.’ 


‘ The series begins with psalms and hymns. Then follow six words; all with one 
exception express petitions, The exception is the word éopoioynoas ‘com 
fessions’, OO}, which is however appropriate in the context. The next word 
¢b\aporias corresponds to the Hebrew M373. Then follows the mention of zeal 
and earnestness, then the means of atonement (vigils, fasts, mortifications ; thes 
finally these are all summed up as ev«rnpious owas, D'RINA Sip. 
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The concluding lines (33-35) are obviously the beginning of a new 
petition—* We beseech Thee . . . (to show mercy (supply yapiopara ?}) 
upon our pitiful state’ ; cf. JONI 3D XTADAN in the PIMA prayer. 

In its details the prayer has a thoroughly Jewish colouring. The 
majority of the expressions are genuinely Jewish and are attested from 
both earlier and later periods. We will, however, first call attention to 
those passages which in certain circumstances could be taken as 
Christian. For instance, the word dwrifev. In the Fathers the word 
gwrurpos is applied to baptism. Now suppose we take dwritey in the 
sense ‘ baptize’—which, by the way, is not entirely satisfactory '— ; 
then we have for part of the introductory petition the following series— 
‘Raise up (Thy people to the true life), baptize it, pacify it, govern and 
perfect it (in the sense of ‘in the Christian life’? or with reference to 
salvation in the world to come ?).’ However that may be, on the one 
hand this series is the concluding section of a larger one, which does 
not fit on to it particularly well; on the other hand the word ‘ baptize’ 
can only with difficulty be applied to the whole people. I believe 
therefore that @arwov is to be taken here in the sense of ‘enlighten’, 
i. ‘arouse spiritually’, and reA(e)woor in that of ‘ perfect spiritually 
in doctrine’, This is perfectly appropriate as a climax in Jewish 
prayer,? and the whole series leads up to it. 

Further it is possible that in the petition for healing an allusion to 
Christ is meant. But here also it is more natural to take the metaphor 
as Jewish, especially as it is to be found in similar words in the Shemoneh 
‘Esreh and often elsewhere as well.’ It is also very surprising that 
nowhere else is there to be found any allusion to Christ, e.g. as Saviour, 

The word etxaporia is used by the Greek Fathers as a description 
of the Lord’s Supper,‘ but in our fragment it is used in the plural in the 
original meaning of the Hebrew 7372. This meaning is also given by 
the Gospels and Paul to the verb e’xapurréw.* é 

This makes all the more important the consideration that certain 
expressions cannot be Christian. The mere circumstance that prayer is 
offered for the people—which also is, amongst other things, to be ‘led 


‘ In Bell and Skeat’s book the word gwri{er appears in its proper meaning of 
‘enlighten’ in Fragment 2, line 83 (see p. 47 and plate III). | ¢@rigaw appears to 
be a conjectural completion of a lacuna in the text.—Translator. | 

® Cf., e.g., ‘And lighten our eyes, that we may serve Thee in truth *. The 
petitions for spiritual enlightenment are always made on behalf of the whole 
People. 

* Also in the apocryphal Syriac Psalm (of. af. page 14, line 29 mentioned 
above. 

* It already has this special meaning in Ignatius oe 

* Cf. the synopsis of relevant passages in G. Wohlenberg, ‘Die biblischen 
Abendmahlsberichte’, in the Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 17 (1906) page 188, 
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back’ [the author’s translation of his emendation d:drpeor for bra Bpevow 
—Translator] or ‘assembled ’—makes it impossible to doubt for a 
moment that the allusion here is to the Jewish people. The expressions 
‘elect people’, ‘the people that Thou hast redeemed’, and other 
similar ones taken from the Bible belong to the language of specifically 
Jewish prayer. The expression ‘ sanctify the people ’ (not the individual) 
can be paralleled exactly in the Shemoneh ‘Esreh.' The word derrorys 
corresponds to the Hebrew }'37, and that in turn to the Divine Name 
‘rmx. ‘ King of Eternity’ (or ‘of the universe’) is similarly a regular 
expression in Jewish prayers. I will not cite here the individual passages 
in the Fragment which shew parallels to Jewish prayers. It will be 
sufficient to refer (a) to lines 14-16, which appear in the same order in 
the modern liturgy for the Day of Atonement, (4) to the many expressions 
for ‘ petitionary prayer’, which also have striking parallels in the modem 
liturgy for the Day of Atonement, and (c) to the expressions xataypadew 
and rapavopws (1. 16). 

Thus there emerges the almost compelling conclusion that the 
Fragment contains a Jewish prayer, designed for the use of Jews who 
knew Greek and even used that language in prayer. I intend here 
only to draw briefly from this certain inferences, which can be checked 
by reference to the Fragment. This contains not an original prayer, 
but the translation, or more exactly the paraphrase, of a prayer originally 
composed in Hebrew. 

The translator appears to have translated many passages not quite 
accurately. It is possible that in the first line should be read not 
duiOpeyov but diuarpepov (‘lead back’) which corresponds to the very 
common Hebrew vn. It seems also likely to me that there is 
a mistake in Aady dy éxrécw ; for it obviously corresponds to the Hebrew 
™22 7 OY? From this it may be inferred that other passages besides 
these do not reproduce the Hebrew original literally but are expansions 
or alterations of other kinds.* 

If we now ask which prayer the writer of this Fragment translated or 
paraphrased, the answer must be that the division and sequence of the 
individual petitions point unmistakably to the Shemoneh ‘Esreh. 

To begin with, the introductory lines shew considerable similarity to 
the Shemoneh ‘Esreh. This may indeed be accidental ; but it is less 

* *Sanctify us through Thy commandments '—which likewise must be referred 
to the people as a whole. 

* In Moses’ Song of Victory (Exod. xv 16), which is embodied in the daily 
liturgy. To this song also belongs mdy3 % DY (ror Aady by éAutpwow). 

* Thus the ancient exclamation yon od 9D iM (‘ Good art Thou, for 
Thy loving-kindnesses fail not !") may be paraphrased in lines 23 ff, just 45 the 
petition for healing may be the expansion of one that was originally simpler. 
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likely to be so since the individual sections of the prayer have a close 
relationship with the individual petitions of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh ; it is 
true only in their main lines, but also inasmuch as the petitions in the 
Fragment are found, if not in the same order as in the Shemoneh 
Esreh, yet in one closely similar: thus 
Fragment Shemoneh ‘Esreh 
t Petition for sanctification, sustenance, &c. 1 
» healing 
»» forgiveness of sins 
» mercy 
» the acceptance of prayers 
) » grace 6 

The order of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh is decidedly more natural. In 
the Shemoneh ‘Esreh as well as in the Fragment the petition for 
forgiveness forms the central feature of the devotion, since one’s sins 
are, according to Jewish conceptions, the cause of all the suffering, from 
which one prays to be released. It is possible that the Fragment gives 
a paraphrase of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh for a particular day, most 
probably for the Day of Atonement. It may be that certain expressions 
in the list of prayers and religious exercises ' (lines 27-33) point in this 
direction. The Day of Atonement is considered the most important 
day for prayer, and even those Jews who do not visit the synagogue at 
any other time of the year, do so then. It is possible that a similar 
state of affairs already existed in Alexandria fifteen hundred or more 
years ago, and it is for such Jews that this prayer would be appropriate, 
It is not difficult to explain why it is not more closely connected with 
a definite Jewish prayer—more particularly with the Shemoneh ‘Esreh. 
At that period prayer was not yet so rigidly formulated, though it was 
already stabilized in essentials, both with regard to structure and 
individual expressions. 

Thus the intention of the author of the text preserved in this Frag- 
ment was to put before a congregation of Egyptian Jews who spoke 
Greek and had very little command of Hebrew—or before one such 
Jew—the heart of the daily prayer—perhaps of that for the Day of 
Atonement, namely the Shemoneh ‘Esreh.?  JoserH WAHRHAFTIG, 


' Cf. dypumvias, ynoreias, yanevvias. In the modern liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement there are still to be found repeated petitions which correspond to those 
at the end of the Fragment, e.g. ‘ Hearken to us, O Lord, hearken to us, on the 
day of our mortification and of our fast, for we are in great want’, &c. 

* Possibly the prayer was meant for a congregation which had already departed 
far from orthodox Judaism. If so, then the earnest tone of the prayer, which so 
struck J. Jeremias, and which corresponds completely to the tone of Jewish 
prayers, becomes the more remarkable. 
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OMISSIONS, ADDITIONS, AND CONFLATIONS 
IN THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS 


CANON STREETER, in reviewing Prof. Clark’s ‘ Primitive Text of the 
Acts’ in the /.7.S. of July 1933, remarks: ‘For more than a century 
the maxim drevior /ectio potior has been treated as an axiom, so much 
so that textual critics have been schooled in the belief that their first 
duty is to suspect interpolation.’ Hort was so convinced that corrup- 
tions by interpolation were more numerous than corruptions by omission 
that he held that the nearer a document ‘stands to the autograph, the 
more numerous must be the omissions laid to its charge’ by those who 
judge it by a ‘late and degenerate text’. Prof. Clark, as is well known, 
arrived at precisely the opposite conclusion: that the commonest error 
of copyists is not interpolation, but omission, and that ‘ nowhere is the 
falsity of the maxim drevior dectio potior more evident than in the New 
Testament.’ 

The Chester Beatty papyrus stands a century nearer to the autographs 
than the earliest vellum uncial, and it will be interesting to see whether 
it contains more numerous omissions from the Received Text than 8 
or B, or whether it furnishes any considerable new crop of early ‘inter. 
polations ’. 

It has been asserted that P* does not support any of the ‘greater 
Western interpolations’. ‘This is undoubtedly true as regards Acts. 
In the Gospels, however, only two of the passages affected are extant, 
namely, Matt. xx 28 and Luke ix 55, 56. In both cases the papyrus 
omits the ‘interpolation’, in the first case in company with the great 
majority of Greek manuscripts, in the second in a much smaller com- 
pany. Here, too, it omits the ‘subsidiary gloss’ in v. 54, and thus 
ranges itself with SBLE 71. 157 syr* g'l and the Anglo-Saxon version. 
If this is an interpolation, it is clearly from an ‘extraneous source’, but 
the additional authority of the papyrus hardly makes it less incredible 
that Luke could have related the incident of the Samaritan village 
without the saying of Jesus which is the real point of the story. 

The papyrus does not invariably follow this group in its omissions. 
It probably omitted «ai xAwéy in Mark vii 4 with SBLA, and it certainly 
omitted Barrupois feorav etc. in Mark vii 8 and peta daxpiwv in Mark 
ix 24 in the same company, and iva xatyyopyrwow airov in Luke xi 54 
with NBL. On the other hand it seems, from the space available, to 
have read éy xpooenyy Kai vnoreca in Mark ix 29 against 8* and B, In 
Luke xi rr it has a transposition and omission of its own, which help 
to explain the omission in B. The question opens: riva yap é€ ipo 
[mpa ailryoea [i]xOiv wai dvr ixGios dpw emduca aitor o) (ai) dav 
aityon dprov émdwoa atran oKopriov; 
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The other ‘neutral’ omissions which the papyrus supports are not 
very important, unless we except xai orpadels cis trois pabyras rer in 
Luke x 22 and «is rov olxov airjs in Luke x 38. It appears, on the 
other hand, to have omitted po éuod in John x 8 with N*EFGMSUTA 
28. 106. 131. 237. 435 al, supported by most Latin texts, against 
ABDW@® and others. It also omits the famous ‘neutral’ addition to 
Luke x 41, and reads évds 5€ éorw ypeia with the great majority of 
manuscripts. Another place in which it supports a ‘ Byzantine’ 
omission is Luke xiv 3, where it reads ifeorw 1 caBBdrw Ocparcioa 
with AW and the majority of manuscripts against NBDL® famm. 1, 
13, which add # ov. The omission agrees with the parallel passage in 
Matthew. 

There are a number of omissions supported by other manuscripts, 
but not by 8B. In Mark v 21 P appears to have omitted not only év 
7@ rAow with D@ fam. 1. 565. 700 and others, but also «is 7d repay 
without other support. In Mark viii 35 the papyrus omits ¢uod «ai 
before rot etayyeA‘ov with D 28. 700, some Latin manuscripts and syr’. 
In Luke x 14 it omits év jyépa xpicews with D 63. 253, and in Luke 
Xl 33 ote td tov pddiov with LIZ fam. 1. In Luke vi 48 the space 
left in its mutilated page shows that it must have omitted the words 
following ov« icyvoev caXetoa airy in company with 700 and syr*. It 
does not, however, appear to have joined 700 in omitting xai éyévero 
70 pijyypa Tis oixias éxeivns péya in v. 49 of the same chapter. 

There are a few omissions not hitherto supported by any Greek 
manuscript. In Luke xii the whole of v. 9 has dropped out, as in the 
Latin e and syr*, which seems an obvious case of homoeoteleuton, In 
John xi 25 xai % fox is omitted after dvdoracis, an omission which 
already had the authority of a and 1, syr* and Cyprian. Inv. 51 of the 
same chapter rod éviavrod éxeivov is omitted after dpxiepeds Gv, as in the 
Latin e and syr’, but in no Greek manuscript so far collated. Here 
the similarity to v. 49 makes omission or repetition equally easy and 
natural. 

There is a variation from the common text in Mark vi 17, where only 
the words aérod yer|aixa are preserved. ‘This implies some such trans- 
Position as @Adrrov rod ddeAdod abrovd yuvaixa, but the space is hardly 
compatible with an omission. ; 

Among the omissions peculiar to P* I do not, in general, include 
omissions of single words, to which I am not inclined to atnch Ge 
same importance as the late Mr Hoskier did in his study of P . The 
omission or addition of the pronoun in such expressions as Toes pabhyrais 
aitod is too common a clerical error to have much significance, and the 
choice between omission and interpolation in the explanation of such 
variants is usually a matter of taste. Of the omissions which seem 
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deserving of attention, I doubt if any would have been accepted by 
Hort as ‘non-interpolations’, and all are easily explicable as accidental 
omissions. In Mark vi 40 the words dva éxardv xal dva TevTyKovta are 
omitted after rpaccai zpaciai. In v. 48 of the same chapter rijs voerds 
is omitted after dvAaxyy, unless it was placed before it, while the Space 
suggests that éri rijs Gaddoons was omitted in v. 49. In Luke x rr the 
words rov xoAAnOévra are omitted after xovvoprov, an obvious error, while 
in vv. 27, 28 there were evidently two or more omissions, which Sir 
Frederic Kenyon suggests may have included the command ‘thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’. ‘The text is too obliterated here for 
certainty, but it is possible to guess at these omissions with some con. 
fidence. The first was most probably the word dzoxpiHeis. For the 
rest, it should be noted that the passage includes the series of phrases 
commencing é 6Ans (or év 6Ay), and nothing would be more natural 
than the omission of one or more of these. One of them is, in fact, 
omitted by D, another by U and some minuscules, a third by one of 
Scrivener’s MSS., and a fourth by Origen. The omission of two of 
these phrases would fully account for the space required and seems 
much more likely than the omission of xai rov tAnaiov cov ds ceavtor. 

Luke x 21 has an omission which confirms Epiphanius and Ter- 
tullian rarep xipee rod otpavod without Kai tis yas. In Luke xi 19 ri 
dapona is omitted after ékBadAAw. In Luke xii 2 the words «ai xpurtiv 
5 ob yrwoOyjoera have dropped out after droxadudOyoera:, and in John 
X 35 mpos ols & Adyos éyévero Tod Geod and % ypady are omitted. Finally, 
there is an omission in Luke xii 47 which introduces a new complica 
tion into a series of variants in which SB appear as supporters of 
a ‘conflate’ reading. The papyrus reads xai roujras pds To beAnpa 
against wai py éroimdcas 4 rouoas in B 33, Kai ai) Eroypdcras pnde roupras 
of A and the Textus Receptus, xai yi) érousdoras of LW fam. 13 and rai 
pi) roujras Of D 69. The accidental omission of ji) éroydeas 7 (ot 
nde) seems the most natural explanation of this variant. 

Among the additions to the Received Text there are a few of 
‘Western’ attestation. Mark vi 2 appears from the space to have read 
éri ry d8ayq9 atrod with D@ 118. 565.700. Mark vi 47 has mdAa: alter 
jw with D fam. 1. 22. 28. Mark viii 14 has of paGyrai airoi after 
éreAabovro with DW fam. 13. ; 

More numerous are the additions attested in company with members 
of the W@ family. In Mark vi 24 airjoa followed dev as in W. In 
Mark vi 37 the space would leave room for iva éxacros Spay’ day 
after gaye, as in W and fam. 13. In Mark viii 17 dadoyifeode is fo 
lowed by év éavtots GAryérurros, as in W and fam. 13. Mark ix2, which 
is somewhat mutilated, must have read év 1@ mpoce'xerGar abrous with 
W and fam. 13. @ 28. 472 and 565 have the same addition, but with 
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airov. In Luke xiv 5 the addition of # before vids suggests the possi- 
bility that the archetype of the papyrus read dvos # vids } Bots. © reads 
évos vids, while the Curetonian Syriac has ‘ son or ox or ass’, and Hort 
quotes from Wetstein a translation from the Mishna Si in puteum inct- 
dat bos aut asinus .. . filius aut filia, servus aut ancilla, which, with its 
echo of Exodus, seems to give the clue to the conflict of readings in 
this passage. 

Of the additions peculiar to the papyrus there are none which could 
be regarded as ‘interpolations from extraneous sources’. In Matt. 
xxv 43 we read Kai yupvos Hyny for yepvds. In Luke ix 36 the phrase 
opens with éyévero, and in Luke xii 55 there is an addition of a single 
word, érav voroy rvéovta tyre, which looks rather like a not very happy 
conjectural emendation. The repetition of the verb only emphasizes 
its inappropriateness. 

In Luke xi 15 there is a curious case of substitution with an addition. 
Most texts read rives 82 é€ atrav erov. The papyrus reads rives 52 é 
aitav éAdAnoay dxvpoi A€yorvtes. The parallel passage in Matt. ix 33 
reads é\dAnoev 6 xwdds’ Kai éGar‘pacay oi dyA\ou A€yorres. *EAdAno ey 
has clearly suggested éAdAyoay, and the scribe, with Matthew's words 
in his mind, has finished the sentence in Matthew's form. ‘Oyvpoi 
looks like a mistake in writing dyAo from dictation. There is a repe- 
tition in Luke ix 57, which has been corrected, but which shows that 
the writer was liable to a common form of error. He repeated elréy res 
Tpos abrov dxoAovOnrw col before dre aire 6 Inoors. 

The other additions are all of the kind which produce the appearance 
of ‘conflation’. Pp” supports the ‘conflation’ of fam. 13 in Mark 
vii 5, where it reads xowais yepoiv xai dvirrors, which may very well be 
the true reading, and the ‘conflation’ of @ 565 in Mark vili 19 otrw 
voeire ofdé prnpovevere, Where NX read orrw voeire, D ofd€ prnpovevere, 
and most other manuscripts xai of pvnpovevere, and where the influence 
of context and parallel passages is to be suspected. In Luke xii 24 it 
has an even more interesting reading, which is probably really a con- 
flation of two parallel passages. Here D reads xatavojoare ra mérava 
Tov ofpavod with Matthew against the common reading xatavoyeare rots 


4 "yr , ‘ , ~ . - . 7. 
xopaxas, I he papyrus reads KaTavoncare Ta TWeTEL\va TOV Ovpavou Kat TOUS 


KOpaKas, 

There are finally a number of variants in which the papyrus con- 
tributes to a ‘conflation’ by other manuscripts. In Luke xi 42, for 
example, it reads dvyGov against the mjyavey of most other manuscripts 
and ri dvnOov xai ro myyavey of fam. 13. Here, too, the parallel pas- 
sage in Matthew has probably produced confusion. In John x 31 the 
papyrus reads ¢Bdoracay with @, where D and fam. 13 read éS8acracay 
ofv, NBLW éBdoracay rédAw and A fam. 1 and the Textus Receptus 
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éBaoracay otv radw. Finally, in John xi 30 it reads éri 13 rémw with 
@, against éy ro rérw in ADLS, er é 76 Tory in NBCW fam. 1, and 
int éxi rG rorw in fam. 13. The one singular reading of the papyrus 
which materially affects the meaning of the text is also of this character, 
In Luke ix 50 it reads ob yap éorw caf tpdv ob8t irxip ivav. It is 
interesting to compare this with the reading of LE 33 al’ cop syr? c*, 
which prefixes od yap éorw xa? ipav to the B reading. 

Altogether the behaviour of the papyrus in these matters does not 
encourage the belief in extensive interpolation, either at an early or a 
later date. Its text rather favours the conclusion that accidental omis- 
sion was easy and common, assimilative additions not uncommon, and 
interpolations from extraneous sources extremely rare. This is really 
quite in keeping with the evidence of the manuscripts of the Gospels 
previously known to us. The variants which have been explained, 
rightly or wrongly, as interpolations from extraneous sources are very 
few. The notion that they are common is derived from the phenomena 
of the ‘Western’ text of Acts, of which Prof. Clark has given an en- 
tirely different explanation, and which, indeed, present a somewhat 
special problem. 

The papyrus, like the great majority of manuscripts, is in general 
a witness for the shorter text in Acts, or, as Prof. Tasker expresses it 
in his detailed analysis in_/. 7.S. xxxviii 152, has ‘a distinctive “ non- 
Western” text’. It omits all the ‘Western interpolations’ for which it 
is extant, and supports all the readings which Prof. Clark attributes to 
other manuscripts having modified the construction after omitting a 
passage contained in a stichos or stichoi of D. It has, however, a cer- 
tain number of omissions and other variants which seem to have some 
bearing on Prof. Clark’s theory, inasmuch as they coincide with sticho! 
in D. This is the case, for example, with an omission in v 13 4 
éucydAvver abrods & Aads, peculiar to P*, and an omission in vii 18 & 
Aiyorrov, shared with D itself EHP and others, and the Textus Re- 
ceptus, where the words, if they had appeared in D, must either have 
ended a stichos or formed a new one. In vii 37 it omits air 
dxovocoe in company with RAB against CDE and the Textus Re 
ceptus, which represents a stichos in D. In x 11, where D is lacking 
in the Greek, the papyrus agrees with the Latin d in placing the words 
kai récsapow dpyais dedeuévov, which correspond to a stichos, before 
oxeids tt. It has, however, two omissions in the same passage which 
do not correspond with stichoi. Again, in x 32, it omits the words os 
Tapayevopevos Nadya gor, Which occur in CDEHLP and the Textus 
Receptus, and which form a stichos in D. In xi 12 it joins Dm 
omitting pydey d:axpivayta (or d:axpwopevov), Which again corresponds to 
a stichos. In xiv 18 it omits the words dAAa ropeverOat Exactov ais ra 
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tha added by C and others, which would also represent a stichos in D. 
Finally, in xv 7s there is an addition after Cn[ res yevoper |ns, com- 
mencing with the words rau TlavAux xai rae BapvaBal« xpos ail rovs, but 
too much mutilated for complete restoration, which looks, however, as 
if it must have been a repetition of the passage in v. 2 r@ HavAw xai ro 
BapvaBa pos abrovs éragay dvaBaivew IavAov xai Bapyafay. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon reads veca ravAdv, but the v and the a are marked as not clear. 
The addition comes between two stichoi of D, and the words added 
correspond to a longer passage at v. 2 in D, commencing and ending 
with the same words, and constituting five stichoi. 

All these examples are quite remarkably consistent with Prof. Clark’s 
conclusion in regard to Acts that ‘a large number of important variants 
are at once explicable on the hypothesis that the Greek manuscripts in 
general were drawn from a single ancestor written in stichoi, such as 
those found in D, and had in a number of cases omitted lines of their 
original’. The variants in p* certainly seem to fit with extraordinary 
exactness into this hypothesis, so far at least, as regards the ancestor 
written in stichoi. It is further remarkable that, allowing for the 
difference of text, the punctuation of the papyrus corresponds fairly 
closely with the stichoi. This is also the case in Mark, the Gospel in 
which the stichometry of D is most regular. It is also only in Mark 
and Acts that P* has the punctuating stroke above the line which 
Sir Frederic Kenyon attributes to a later hand. 

The papyrus, therefore, testifies to the antiquity of the D stichometry 
in Mark and Acts. As regards the variants themselves, however, it 
should be observed that three of them are omissions shared with |) and 
three omissions against D and other manuscripts, while one is an 
agreement with a ‘ Western’ transposition. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that the evidence of P* supports the theory of an abridgement of the 


text which has affected all Greek manuscripts other than the * Western’ 
ones, C. C. TARELLI. 


THE GOTHIC VERSION AND THE GREEK TEXT 
G. W. S. Frrepricusen’s article in /. 7:5. xxxix 42-44 on The 
Gothic Version and the fourth century Bysantine text raises a number 


of interesting points, and incidentally reproaches me with making an 
unjustified use of Gothic readings in my article on Historical Greek 
Grammar and Textual Criticism in J. TS. xxxvili 238~-242- I freely 
admit my error. Obviously I should not have cited two Gothic readings 
as fourth-century evidence for the equivalent ( sreek, asa matter of course. 
I leave it to more competent judges to decide whether it would not be 
equally wrong to assume, as a matter of course, that agreements of the 
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Gothic with the Old Latin are due to Latinizing corruption of the Wul- 
filian text, or whether it is in all cases necessary to eliminate the Italic 
element before approaching the problem of the underlying Greek. In 
one of the cases which I cited, Luke vii 44, we are told that the ‘con. 
flate reading, which Streitberg adopts, does not occur in any Greek 
manuscript’. But neither does it occur in any Latin manuscript, and 
the reading of e corresponds closely with that of B, and also with that 
of SLE, if pov is a dative genitive. The evidence which I adduced for 
the currency of the double pronominal construction shews that the hypo- 
thetical reading might easily have arisen in Greek, not by conflation, but 
simply through a scribe instinctively writing what he would naturally say. 
I cannot see that the evidence for Latin influence on the Gothic text is 
sufficient to make it ‘ almost certain’ that the Gothic reading here does 
not go back to such a Greek reading. 

As regards John ix 6, it is, of course, ‘ not a foregone conclusion that 
the actual Gothic text does really take back the corresponding reading 
of A to the middle of the fourth century’, and there is no reason for 
doubting that the reading of the T.R., which is also that of W, is 
equally old. On the other hand, so many Greek texts have aéroi or 
atr@ after éréypurey that there seems no reason for assigning any other 
origin to the Gothic imma. In his book Zhe Gothic Version of the 
Gospels (p. 66), Friedrichsen gives the Gothic, without amma dlindin, 
asa rendering of érexpurev avrov Tov anAov eri rovs dbGadpor's, and the 
addition of the two words would make it correspond to the A reading. 
Certainly it makes somewhat awkward reading as a translation of this, 
but the A reading itself is awkward enough. 

The Gothic word-order suggests another possible explanation of the 
whole series of variants, which is perhaps not very probable but may be 
worth considering. It is simply that the original reading here was that 
of fam. 1 éréypirev abrod trois d@badpor's, and that not only rod reds, 
but also tiv zyAdv is a gloss. The parallelism between wv. 6, 11, and 
15 is obvious, and v. 11 reads ryAdv éroinoey Kal éxéxpuréy pou TOW 
épfadpor's, while v. 15 reads myAdv éreOnxév pov eri Tovs épbadpors. 
B and C* read éré6yxev in v. 6, and Weiss considered that éréypwe 
was due to the influence of v. 11. The word is found, however, in 
every manuscript except B and C*, and it seems more probable that 
éréGyxev is due to v. 15, which may also be responsible for the intrusion 
of rov rnAdv. The construction of éxexpiw with tov myAov and not rots 
ipfarpor's as its direct object is unusual, although it has a precedent in 
Dioscorides. The verb is found nowhere else in the New Testament, 
and it seems curious that John should use it twice in narrating the same 
incident, but with two different constructions. ‘The fam. 1 reading 
comes very close to that of the earliest Latin texts, which, moreover, 
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can hardly have influenced the Gothic here. e reads ef superunxit 
oculos caect and a et linuit oculos ejus. There is also a reading xai 
ireypre eri Tovs bPGarpors tod rvpAod in 68 and 108, but this may 
merely result from the accidental omission of roy xyAdv. Syr’, according 
to Mrs Lewis’s translation, reads ‘ painted upon the eyes of that blind 
man’. Of course, the Gothic rendering, with its gasmait and ana 
augona, points clearly to a Greek text with rov rpAdv and émi rots 
ipfaryors. Inv. rr ithas dismait. It is also possible that the fam. 1 
reading, like some of its other readings (Mark vi 33 for example), marks 
atendency to cut the Gordian knot of conflicting variants by simple 
omission. Even so, it may have succeeded in restoring the true text 
here, although the Gothic version, which suggested the solution, does 
not altogether support it. C. C. TARELLI. 


MARK i 45 AND THE MEANING OF 2éyos 


THE word Adyos occurs in Mark twenty-three times, and it is the 
purpose of this note to shew that, with one exception, it is used only in 
certain closely related senses, and that this fact materially affects the 
interpretation of Mk. i 45. 

Adyos (used thus in the singular only) may mean ‘the message’ 
of Jesus or of the Church, as in ii 2, iv 14, 15 4%s, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 33, Vili 32. This meaning is common in the New Testament, but 
in Mark it is noticeable that it is never qualified, as it often is else- 
where, by such phrases as rod @eod, ris dAnfeias OF Tod oravpod. In 
the explanation of the parable of the sower it is intended for the 
Christian message, and in ii 2, iv 33, viii 32, it is the message of Jesus. 

The second meaning is ‘an utterance’ or in the plural ‘a body of 
utterances’, In this use in the singular it refers to an utterance or 
pronouncement in the context as in v 36, vii 29, ix 10, X 22, XI 29, 
xiv 39- In vii 13, dxvpourtes Tov Aoyov tov @eoi, the reference is to 
a particular pronouncement of God quoted just before. In the plural, 
Vili 38, x 24, xiii 31, it refers to the utterances of Jesus as whole and 
in meaning approaches to the first use. In xii 13, dypevowow oye, 
‘catch in speech’, we have the one example of the word with a sense 
outside the above group of related meanings. 

It will be noticed that Mk. i 45 has not yet been treated. Here 
Adyos is usually translated ‘the story’. To this there are two objections : 
firstly, as W. C. Allen pointed out, this translation involves an abrupt 
change of subject from Jesus to the healed leper, and secondly, as 1s 
shewn above, Mark nowhere else has Adyos in this sense. In the 
parallel, Lk. v 15, it is true that Adyos is to be understood in this sense, 
but it is doubtful if, apart from this parallel, Mk. 1 45 would have ever 
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been so understood. The only other places where Adyos means ‘story’ 
are Lk. vii 17 and Mt. xxviii 15. 

It might be asked how, if the generally assumed meaning of the 
sentence were the intended one, St Mark could have avoided using 
Adyos. It may be replied that, while they do not mean the same as 
Adyos, Svvayis as in Vi 2, 5, 7d yeyovds V 14, OF even épyov xiv 6, would 
have been available had this general meaning of the sentence been 
intended. 

In view of these facts it seems preferable to understand Aoyos here 
as ‘the message’. In this way the abrupt change of subject is avoided, 
Jesus being the subject both of Aya, v. 44, and of ijpgaro, v. 45, and 
a use of Asyos unparalleled in Mark is removed. 

If we translate Adyov as ‘message’ how do we understand the verse? 
It is clear that it must be severed from the story of the leprous man so 
that we are not told whether the injunction to silence was kept or not. 
Positively the sentence proves to be a summarizing verse between two 
stories such as we have in i 14, 39, vi 56. G. D. Kivpatrick. 


A NOTE ON “AnD °95 IN PSALM xxxviii 1 
Tue Hebrew root Md, cognate with the Accadian saharu and the 


Arabic = in the sense of ‘enchant’ has already been detected in 
Isa. xlvii 15, where 77M is to be translated ‘thy sorcerers’.' A 
further example is, I suggest, to be seen in VINO in Ps. xxxviii 11. 
Hitherto this word has been generally translated ‘ palpitates, throbs’’ 
Briggs® is surely right, however, in objecting that such a rendering is 
purely conjectural, and that it rests upon an unjustifiable interpretation 
of snd. The difficulty he rightly feels he surmounts by emending 
VND to WN ‘be in a ferment’.* Emendation is, however, un- 
necessary if to "Md in this verse is given the meaning ‘enchant’. 


According to Lane," = means ‘he hit, hurt his j= lungs or his 


' See R. Levy Deutero-Isaiah (1925) p. 210; H. Torezyner ZAI (1936) p. 134 
where see also J. Hempel, footnote 1; and G. R. Driver /.7.S. xxxvi 400. The 
Accadian 4 normally corresponds to the Arabic e) but the equation A = e is per 
missible in certain circumstances (see B. Meissner Kurzgefasste Assy’. Gramm. 
(1907) § 8b, p. 6). 

* Cf. Eng. Versions. See further H. Gunkel Die Psalmen (1926) p. 1601; W.E 
Barnes The Psalms (Westm. Comm.) (1931) i193. The Versions render as follows: 
LXX érapayOn, Aq. ippéuBero, Pesh. goo, Vulg. conturbatum est, Jer. fluctuabat, 
Targ. WONY. 

* The Book of Psalms (Intern. Crit. Comm.) (1906) i 339, 342. 

* Ibid. comparing Lam. i 20, ii 11. & Avab.-Eng. Lex. 1316-1318. 
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is heart ; he turned him from his course, way or manner of being ; 
enchanted, fascinated him ; deceived, deluded, beguiled him’, &c. To 


ae-r . . . . . . 
=~ is given the meaning ‘enchanted time after time, so that his 
intelligence is disordered, or rendered unsound ; or enchanted much, so 


. . 9@e . 
that his reason is overcome’, while 232 has much the same meaning. 


In this connexion the following citation ' is of interest—\>le oad 
g Y me 


Logi tye oo adiyss yw yx ‘their king was a sorcerer and he 
bewitched them out of their minds until they made him into a prophet’. 
May it not be then that the true meaning of WN "2 is ‘my heart 
(mind) is bewitched, disordered’? Omitting ‘M2 (as a gloss)* and 
d7°03 (belonging probably to v. 12),° we may translate the verse as 
follows : 

‘My mind is bewitched, it has taken leave of me, 


And the light of mine eyes (i.e. clear vision) is no longer with me.’ 
D. Winton THomas. 


PROBLEMS IN JOB AND PSALMS RECONSIDERED 


In vol. xxxiv p. 381 I suggested that the Hebr. mtn was identical with 
the Arab. a= ‘confronted’ in MIM, O°2% M3 ‘he (sc. the godless man, 
or rather his root) cometh up against, #¢. reacheth, a stony place’ 
(Job viii 17); this was a mere guess, as the verb was otherwise un- 
detected in Hebrew. The proposed interpretation, however, of the 


Hebrew expression is aptly illustrated and in fact made all but certain 
sen? 
\ 


by a closely parallel Arabic passage which Lane‘ cites: namely cui 


i oes ee © - -- - sof 
oe alsa ss gies en os \s,1 ‘I came to a land whose herbs were 
opposite, #.e. reached up, to the mouths of its sheep’. Lane ‘ also gives 


ati ‘he sat opposite him’, which suggests that this same verb may be 
recognized again in HP HY MNT WY PZ 12 ‘so have | en 
opposite (#.e. before) thee, to see thy might and thy glory’ (Ps. lxiii 3). 
Thus the same rare verb is found in two different passages and its 
discovery gets rid of much needless speculation.’ = 

In vol. xxxvi pp. 153-154 I put forward an explanation of bap Pym 
toma sp MN Crypto ploed meDy y) 727 (P's. Ixiv 6) which must 

' See R. Dozy Suppl. aux dictionnaires arabes i 635. 

* Briggs of. cit. P- 342. 

> So Gunkel of. ait. p. 160. 


* In Arab.-Engl. Dict. 1 ii 537. : 
* The same root lies behind MYM ‘ breast’ and also 7M Pom, tag) ay 


Cf. F. Buhl in Kittel Bibl. Hebr., ad loc. 


(Isa. xxviii 18) ‘agreement? (s. J. 7S. xxxviii 44). 
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be given up if the emendation of nw wy mde» into oy! odin: 
pried in verse g is accepted, as it surely must be ; for dies diem docet 
This pnw Sey, however, requires an antecedent phrase to introduce it 
and make it fully intelligible, while the verse in which it stands is short 
of a clause of 3 beats, as the rhythm shews ; this can only be found in 
yo’ ys 135, which moreover overloads its verse by precisely the same 
number of beats. Every difficulty disappears if verse 6 is read 


whb-rey vD yIOR DepID pend wd pins 
‘they encourage themselves to lay hidden snares‘; 
‘they say: Who will see them?°’ 
and if verse g is read 
pwd Sey obvisn MED! N39 


‘they repeat evil tale(s), 
and the mischief of their tongue(s) trips them up’, 


whereby rhythmical balance and sense is restored to both verses. The 
sense is further improved if these two clauses of verse 9 are put before 
verse 8. 

Dr Guillaume in his Prophecy and Divination pp. 233-289 revives 
Mowinckel’s theory that the enemies whom the various psalmists so fre- 
quently denounce are magicians and sorcerers. Their language indeed, 
naturally interpreted, lends little colour to such a view, but he claims 
at any rate two passages where in his opinion the actual words support 
his view. First, on p. 285, he translates WS ‘PIM PIB WoO. oyncn 
(Ps. xxxi 21) by ‘thou hidest them in the hiding place of thy presence 
from the sorceries of man’ in preference to the R.V.’s ‘from the plot- 
tings of man’. No ancient version confirms his rendering of the 
otherwise unknown Hebr. 035, but he quite rightly claims that the 
cognate Acc. rtkistu (as well as riksu) certainly can and does mean 
‘(magic) ban’; they mean, however, also ‘alliance’ or ‘conspiracy’ 
which fully justifies the R.V.’s rendering. Such a rendering therefore 

* Gunkel, who compares Ps. cxl 10 (WOIDD" WEY Spy) and Prov, xxiv 2 
canain omney dey), 


* Graetz (cf. Symm, and Jer. Ps. inxt. Hebr.). 
* So Buhl. 


* This passage then militates against the view that UPD means ‘ boomerang’ 
(Marti ; s. J. T.S. xxxix 262). 

5 Ord ‘us’ (Bickell with Pesh. and Jer. Ps, iuxt, Hebr.). 

* Cf. Muss-Arnolt C.D.A.L. 963-966; s. J.TS. xxiii 409. Does the Targ.’s 
RID) “WN really mean a turmis potentium (Walton; s. Levy Chald. Wiorterd. 
i126)? If so, it is worth remark that the acc. riksu ‘knot’ (as it literally means) 
has also the same sense as puhru ‘ gathering, assembly’ (Ebeling T.A.Z. 30 )- 
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as ‘sorcery’ gives but one of several possible alternative meanings, and 
the psalmist’s choice of D3" here has obviously no value as a proof of 
magical intent. 
Second, on p. 279 and p. 282, he cites 
DIN DTD mBzeY OND? IN 


AI 3 ozivds Dem MN OTe 


(Ps. lvii 5), which I translate ' 


‘I must lie amongst lions that devour the sons of men, 
whose teeth are spears and arrows and their tongue a sharp sword’, 


for which he prefers 


‘I lie in the midst of lions who bewitch the sons of men’ 


and so on. He objects to my rendering of the Hebr. p7> as meaning 
‘devoured’ on the ground that the Arab. lag) ‘devoured greedily’, on 
which it is based,’ is a vulgar form of laa, ‘gulped down’, common in 
the Syrian dialects. The point may be true but has no significance ; 
for vulgar words may and often are as old as the most respectable words 
and indeed are sometimes nothing but excellent classical words which 
have come down in the world. Further, words often undergo what 
Mr Loewe has aptly called ‘hibernation’. A perfect illustration of 
this process is furnished by the Hebr. 5y mma (Ps. Ixii 4) which can 
only be explained by the vulgar Arab. Ls we ‘rushed upon... 
with shouts and upraised fist’,® current in the Damascene dialect. 
Nor is the confusion of / and r of any importance: for the fact that 
the Hebr. ™ ‘spittle’ is the same word as the classical Arab. », 
e-0- 
‘drivel’ and the modern Arab. Jk, and Syrian Arab. ab, ‘slaver’* 
offers the same phenomenon, but inverted. Further, Theodotion’s dva- 
Mexévrww for pYAd in the passage under discussion is in favour of my 
translation, if only because the LXX commonly use it for Sox ‘ate’; 
and, even if this were not so, my translation would be a frvort likely in 


"In J. 7.S. xxxiii 39-40. 

* Cf. Dozy Suppl. ii 552, who gives dag) on the authority (amongst others) of 
al-Bistani’s Muhit, as Dr Guillaume has remarked, where the Arabic verb is para- 
phrased by another Arabic (i.e. a native) gloss in the above given sense. , 

® Delitzsch Psalmen 418; cf. Swete & Ottley Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek® 3193, who shew on the authority of Nestle that the LXX prove 
the existence of Arabic words long before their earliest known appearance is 
Arabic literature. In this connexion it may be noted that the Arab. im 
‘presence’ (or a Hebrew word cognate with it) is already known to the 
Chronicler (cf. Ps. xevi 8 with 1 Chron. xvi 29). 
* Hava Avabd.-Engl. Dict. 280-281. 
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view of the common use of the same roots for consuming and burning 
(cp. Son and “y3), for which ond is elsewhere used.’ Dr Guillaume, 
however, rejects this meaning and compares the Arab. la) ‘hit with an 
arrow ; slapped’ and infers a Hebr. pnd ‘bewitched’ from this verb: 
and he cites also the Hebr. > or 0d ‘enchantment’ in support of his 
view. So far his explanation is philologically possible, but it certainly 
produces a very improbable sense when applied to the psalmist’s plaint, 
for he is made to complain that he lies amongst lions who bewitch him 
with sharp teeth (for the second line has no point unless it is related to 
the thought of the first line)! The figure is indeed strangely mixed, 
even for an Oriental poet, and it is attributed to the author merely 
in the interests of a theory. Surely it is preferable to give the words 
their natural meaning (even at the cost of altering nrpnd into ney) 
with Ehrlich) to importing so strained a metaphor into the Psalm. 
Again, then, the magical interpretation can but rest on an alternative 
translation. 

The case for Mowinckel’s view of the Psalms, in the absence of 
unequivocal philological evidence, must remain an open question until 
its sponsors can find words or passages which are susceptible exclusively 
and solely of a magical interpretation, and in the meantime the natural 
explanation of all the passages cited in support of it may, in fact must, 
be accepted ; the onus proband: lies on those who wish to give this up. 
It is true that the Babylonian psalmists pray for protection against 
or delivery from the wiles of the sorcerer, but they make their meaning 
explicit even when his identity is concealed under the figure of a lion’; 
if they can do this, why do the Hebrew psalmists not make themselves 
equally clear? Nor are the Arabic poets ad rem in the argument, since 
the comparison rests on the assumption that those warrior-poets of the 
Arabs who curse their enemies are magicians simply because they 
believe in the etficacy of the spoken curse ; it may well be asked whether 
this is in fact so, whether there is not some confusion of thought under- 
lying the comparison, before accepting their ideas as evidence of the 
intention of the Hebrew psalmists. G. R. Driver. 


' The Ass. /a’it or muda’it ld magin ‘consuming’ or ‘ burning the disobedient’ 
(s. Muss-Arnolt C._D.A.L. 465), applied by Assyrian kings to themselves, cannot 
be used to determine the meaning of the Hebr. DIK™I3 pond as the middle 
consonant and consequently the sense of the verb are alike uncertain. 

* Cf. Langdon Bab. Wisd. 60.5 4, where the meaning of the first line of ma 
fi girra (for girri) dkiliya iddi napsama (il Marduk ; (1l)Marduk Sa mukassidtya 
ikim aspasu, assukka usahhir ‘Marduk put a bit in the mouth of the lion that would 
eat me; Marduk took away the sorcery of him that would catch me (and) turned 
aside his missile’ is made perfectly clear by the second line, which shews that the 
lion is a figure for the hostile sorcerer. 
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REVIEWS 


Prophecy and Divination among the Hebrews and other Semites, by 
AtrreD GuittaumE, D.D., Principal of Culham College, being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1938. Pp. xviii+434. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1938.) 

Tue Bampton Lectures for 1938 form a volume of quite unusual 
interest which may be confidently recommended as one of the most 
important contributions to the study of Hebrew prophecy published in 
recent years. Like Prof. D, B. Macdonald of Yale, who has recently 
turned his attention to the Old Testament to some purpose, Dr Guil- 
laume has long been known as an Arabist of high repute, and not 
a little of the interest of his book lies in his attempt to bring his Arabic 
learning to bear on certain of Israel’s religious phenomena. The 
philosophical historian Ibn Khaldan and the Safi mystic al-Ghazali 
are both cited at considerable length for the light they throw on the 
psychology of prophecy, while many pages are devoted to the pheno- 
mena of divination among the Beduin and of ecstasy as practised 
within the dervish orders of which we are given a sympathetic account. 
Jewish literature also receives attention and, in particular, there is an 
account of Maimonides’s theory of prophecy. Even those who may 
be inclined to question the complete relevance of some of this material 
to the problem of Hebrew prophecy and to point out that the view 
that the Hebrew prophets were subject to ecstatic experiences properly 
so called is very far from being generally accepted will be grateful 
to Dr Guillaume for collecting and expounding so much valuable 
material. 

The book commences with a most competent survey of Sumerian 
religion to which is credited the origin of what we have learned to call 
the dominant culture-pattern of the nature-religions of the Ancient 
East. This type of religion is tracked right out into the oases of the 
Arabian peninsula, the author maintaining in opposition to Nielsen 
and others that moon-worship is not characteristic of nomadic religion 
but is ultimately of Sumerian origin. ‘The nomad was a man who had 
perforce abandoned the civilization of the settled lands and the cultus 
which belonged to it. ‘Desert life did not, and does not, provide 
a primitive religion so much as a purification. Historically the nomad 
was a displaced settler and he went out into the wild stripped of . 
possessions but flocks and herds and the little he could carry with him. 
Religiously he was similarly dispossessed.” The history ot Hebrew 
religion is explained as the conflict between this austere religion of the 
desert with its belief in a deity who was the father of the tribe and the 
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nature-religion which was Israel’s temptation from the time of her 
entry into Canaan. Due importance is assigned to Moses as the first 
great Hebrew prophet and the founder of Israel’s distinctive religion. 

The main part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the various 
ways in which the Semite has sought to discover the will of God, 
There are chapters on Divinatory Prophecy, on Dreams and Visions, 
on Magic and Sorcery, and on Ecstasy. Especially useful is the 
section in which the practice of the Beduin diviners of drawing an 
omen from whatever object first presents itself to the eye is used to 
illustrate such passages as r Kings i 19 ; Amos vii 7, 8, viii 1; Isa. vi; 
Jer. i r1-12, 13-14. In the chapter on Dreams, Dr Guillaume puts 
in a plea for a medium of revelation which figures largely in Scripture, 
though Jeremiah came to have doubts about it, and we are reminded 
of the evidence accumulated recently by Mr J. D. Dunne. Dr Guil- 
laume confesses to a large measure of agreement with Mowinckel in 
the latter’s well-known interpretation of certain of the psalms as prayers 
for succour from the evil spells of sorcerers. Magic is held to have 
preceded religion and to have survived as a constant danger to its 
purity even in Israel. ‘Only the prophets, the men who were in 
direct spiritual communion with Yahweh, were able to ignore magic 
so far as they themselves were concerned, though they were fully 
conscious of the hold that it possessed in the minds and lives of their 
countrymen.’ 

A concluding chapter entitled Personal Religion consists of a study 
of Jeremiah in his communion with God and in his struggle to vindi- 
cate his authority over against that of the false prophets. 

One rises from the study of this absorbingly interesting book with 
a fresh sense of the essential uniqueness of Israel's religion. The 
general thesis would, however, have been strengthened if the author 
had developed further what he says about the faithful remnant, linked 
it up with his sound exposition of the prophetic view of sacrifice (the 
first of a number of appendices), and made it clearer than he does that 
Jeremiah pointed the way not so much to religious individualism as to 
a truer form of religious community. Such an important conclusion 
to his study deserved more than a single paragraph on the last page. 

A bibliography, or at least alist of abbreviations, would have beena con- 
venience, and should not have been omitted. N. W. Porteous. 


Prophetengestalten des Alten Testaments, by Pau. Vorz. Pp. 368. 
(Calwer Vereinsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart, 1938.) 

IN these studies Prof. Volz unfolds the religious message of selected 

prophets. He does not discuss literary and historical problems, though 
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his conclusions on such problems necessarily figure not infrequently in 
his work ; nor does he emphasize the social and political elements of 
the messages of the prophets. He is primarily concerned with the 
enduring Word of God spoken through them, and their essential con- ix’ 
tribution to religious developement. And since the personality of the 
prophet, and not his tongue alone, was the organ of his mission, he 
seeks to portray the figure of the prophet, and not to discuss his oracles 
alone. Nor does he limit himself to the authors of those books of the 
Old Testament to which we refer as ‘The Prophets’. Some of these 
remain wholly undiscussed, while other figures, outside their number, 
are included. Thus, he commences his study with Moses, and treats 
of Samuel, Elijah, and the author of the prophetic history of the past, 
and carries it beyond Daniel to John the Baptist. 

In general a conservative tendency is to be found in the work, as in 
much of Prof. Volz’s other work. He attributes to Moses full mono- 
theism, and believes, on the basis of Jer. vii 22 and Amos v 25, that 
the religion he established in Israel was without animal sacrifice. 
While the scepticism which makes of Moses only a shadowy figure, 
who led Israel out of Egypt, but of whose religious work in Israel 
nothing is known, is rightly to be rejected, it is probable that the view 
of Volz errs too much in the other direction, in reading back into 
Moses the spiritual monotheism that was only achieved much later. 

Of interesting positions on literary criticism two may be singled out 
for mention. As in his commentary on Isa. xl-Ixvi in Sellin’s Aom- 
mentar, Volz presents the view that the four Servant Songs of Deutero- 
Isaiah are not by one hand, but that the fourth Song is by a different 
author from the first three, and that the Suffering Servant of that Song 
is other than the Servant of the earlier Songs. He also holds that the 
two rival documents of the founding of the monarchy represent two 
contemporary attitudes, and not the attitudes of different ages. Neither 
of these views is convincing. It is possible to recognize developement 
in the thought of the writer of the Servant Songs, without positing a 
further hand, and to find his personification becoming a person In his 
own thought, without wholly dissociating the Servant of the fourth 
poem from the Servant of its predecessors. So far as the narratives of 
the founding of the monarchy are concerned, not only 1s the attitude I 
to that institution wholly different, but the historical facts are so id 
diversely presented that it is difficult to suppose that they represent f i ; 
two contemporary schools of thought of the time of the establishment t 
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of the monarchy. Prof. Volz explains the different role assignec 
one document 





Samuel in the two documents by the view that in the > 
his fundamental attitude to the institution of the monarchy 7. 
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king is recorded. But if it is allowed that the two documents reflect 
different attitudes to the institution of the monarchy, it is difficult not 
to allow that the difference of attitude is assigned to Samuel himself, 
and two opposed contemporary schools are hardly likely both to have 
found in Samuel their leader. 

The outstanding features of the work, however, are not its views on 
such questions, but the fine sympathy of its treatment, and its success 
in drawing out the positive message of each of the prophets it discusses 
Especially does it emphasize those elements in the teaching of the 
prophets which prepare the way for the teaching of Christ, or are 
taken up into the Christian religion, and in stressing the relevance of 
the Old Testament prophets to the Christian faith, and their enduring 
worth to the world, Prof. Volz is rendering a service richer than any 
merely critical study could be. He writes with much clarity and 
charm of style, and the work is illustrated with seven of Michael 
Angelo’s pictures. H. H. Row ey. 


The Sky-Religion in Egypt, its Antiquity and Effects, by G. A. Wai- 
wRIGHT, B.Litt., late Inspector-in-Chief, Antiquities Department, 
Egypt. Pp. xvi+121, with two plates and five figures. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 19 38.) 

In this book Mr Wainwright sets forth in detail the view, which he 
has long been known to hold, that behind the official cults of ancient 
Egypt lies what he designates the ‘Old Religion’, namely the worship 
of fertility-gods, who were also sky-gods and therefore the makers of 
rain and thunder. ‘The most important of these sky-gods, according 
to the author, were Seth, Min, and Amin, and he explains the hiero- 
glyphic sign for Min as a ‘ thunderbolt’ and the ‘aniconic form’ of that 
god and his near relative Amin as a meteorite or copy thereof. 

Mr Wainwright's conception of the ‘Old Religion’ seems to be as 
follows. ‘This religion originated during the time when the ancestors 
of the historic Egyptians were living in the now desiccated grass-lands 
of Libya, and when the fruitfulness of their crops, cattle, and the game 
they hunted was dependent, not on the waters of the Nile, but on the 
then fairly abundant rainfall of the Libyan steppe. Rain-making gods, 
kings, and priests, therefore, played an important part in the lives of 
these people. Since the king was closely associated with the rain and 
with fertility in general, it was highly important that he should never 
grow weak and so lose his productive powers.' To prevent this from 

* That the historic Egyptians actually did closely associate their kings with 


fertility and plenty is apparent in numerous texts of all periods (see, ¢.¢-, pp. 164 
721, and Myth and Ritual, edited by S. H. Hooke, Oxford, 1933, pp- 22 ff). 
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happening he was put to death by burning in his seventh regnal year, 
and his ashes were scattered about the land to increase its fertility. 
Evidence for the actual practice of this brutal rite in Egypt is to be 
found, so Mr Wainwright thinks, in the writings of certain classical 
authors, and here and there also in ancient Egyptian records, though 
most Egyptologists will regard all this evidence as extremely dubious. 

The ‘Old Religion’ still flourished in the proto-dynastic period but 
weakened during the Second and ‘Third Dynasties. ‘The break-away 
came to a head under Khufu and Khafre.’ It regained some of its 
old power again in the Fourth Dynasty under Menkauré’ and Shepseskaf, 
and even in the Fifth Dynasty Neuserré' ‘ had to accept his seven lives 
from the gods of the Old Religion’. ‘In some way or other the Old 
Religion kept a hold on the Pharaohs’ as late as the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, Akhenaten’s cult of the Aten representing an 
attempt to shake off its fetters once more. But Tut'ankhamin ‘had 
to return to his allegiance, and seems to have had to pay the final 
penalty of such kingships ’ (p. 88). ‘That there was finally a ‘resurgence 
of the old law in all its barbarity under Libyan influence in the eighth 
century B.C.’ is indicated by the tradition that Bocchoris was burned 
alive (pp. 38 ff and 84), and by Herodotus’s, Diodorus’s, and Strabo’s 
tales about Shabaka and Ergamenes (pp. 52, 62). 

This book is largely based on the conclusions arrived at by Mr Wain- 
wright in an interesting series of articles published during the last few 
years in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, conclusions, it must be 
acknowledged, which have by no means found general acceptance 
among scholars who have made the Egyptian religion their special 
study. For example, Prof. Kees does not agree with the view that 
the hieroglyphic sign for Min represents a ‘thunderbolt’,’ nor does 
E. Otto think that the bull-divinities of the Delta are sky- and thunder- 
gods,* while Prof. Sethe’s explanation of the ‘aniconic form’ of Min 
and Amin is not that of Mr Wainwright.’ 

Two more criticisms will perhaps suffice. It seems somewhat far- 
fetched to identify Nitocris with Rhodopis and then, because the latter 
was said to be a harlot and her name means ‘rosy-cheeked’, maintain 
that the former, who was also, according to Manetho, ‘of a golden 
colour and red-cheeked ’, was a red Typhonian fertility-queen * who was 
‘sacrificed by fire for the welfare of her people’ (pp. 41 ff). It might 
well be asked if, under influence in the eighth century B.c., there was 


' Untersuchungen su den Reliefs aus dem Re-Heiligtum des Rathures i p. 55- 

* Beitrdge sur Geschichte der Stierkulte in Aegypten p. 7, 0. 4- 

5 Amun und die acht Urgétter von Hermopolts (Berlin 1929) 28. 

* Wainwright says (p. 45) ‘The fertility theme is introduced by the story of 
her under the name of Rhodopis, for she was said to be a courtesan’, 
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indeed a final resurgence of the old law, how it came about that this 
law was only carried out (if carried out it was) in the case of Bocchoris 
(pp. 91 f), while nearly every one of the kings of the preceding Zidy an 
Twenty-second and Twenty-third Dynasties was allowed to reign for 
over twenty years. 

In conclusion, however, it ought in all fairness to be said that, even if 
his theories are ultimately rejected by scholars, the author ought not to 
feel that his time has been wasted and his ingenuity entirely misplaced. 
The book is packed with interesting and valuable information and will 
surely prove helpful and suggestive for many a year to come to students 
of Near-Eastern religious thought and practice. A. M. Backman, 


Liber Assiri Salathielis Filii Regis Jechoniae, by A. Kanminka. 
Pp. xxxi+ 135, one illustration. (Dvir Co., Tel-Aviv, Palestine.) 
Tus is the Latin title-page of a book, otherwise wholly in Hebrew, 
dealing with IV Esdras, by Prof. A. Kaminka, formerly of Vienna, now 
in Tel-Aviv. This veteran scholar, whose fearless originality often 
takes away one’s breath, has recently celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
and in his honour a fine Fes/schrift has been produced by Drs S. Rap- 
paport and A. Zikier.. It is to be hoped that Dr Kaminka will find in 
his new home rest and opportunity to resume his work, so cruelly inter- 
rupted. The present book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the Ezra problem. Let it be said at the outset that the author's 
Hebrew—and by author Prof. Kaminka is meant—is classical: his 
style is attractive and simple: no Hebraist need fear to turn to his 
pages. He will do so with great profit, but he will need considerable 
discrimination, for there are two strands in the book. The translation 
and the notes are full of fine suggestions and succeed in restoring an 
excellent text. ‘This has been recovered from various versions, especially 
from the Armenian. The exegetical notes are most suggestive. The 
work is a vindication of the Wellhausen Charles-Gunkel- Violet school, 
which maintained that the original language was Hebrew. One might 
almost say that Dr Kaminka has produced this lost original, but to this 
there must be an important reservation, to be mentioned immediately. 
The second strand is highly controversial. Dr Kaminka is known for 
his brilliant advocacy, if not of lost causes, at least for an early dating of 
certain documents which few scholars are ready to concede. In his other 
recent book, Mehkarim, he argues brilliantly, but in isolation, against a 
Second Isaiah and for the antiquity of the entire Psalter! In regard to 
Isa. lili, Mic. v 1, and Daniel he has equally startling theories. Here, too, 
he puts forward a truly amazing hypothesis. He believes—and he argues 
most plausibly—that the germ of the book is an apocalypse by Salathiel, 
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son of Jechoniah, and that the opening words, ‘In the thirtieth year 
after the downfall of the city’ refer not to the Second Temple but to the 
First! Hence the necessity for the reservation just mentioned. For 
in accordance with this date, Dr Kaminka’s translation is in the purest 
classical Hebrew. Most scholars date IV Esdras at about a.p. 120 
when such Hebrew, if employed at all, would be a deliberate and 
conscious archaism. 

Now it would be an infinite pity if, because of this highly debatable 
theory of date, scholars were to neglect this book. In the first place, 
Dr Kaminka does not claim this date for the whole of the fourteen 
chapters, which he subjects to a critical analysis. Even if his suggestion 
of so early a nucleus prove unacceptable, and if his reasoning be rejected, 
the value of the remainder remains unaffected. For the linguistic and 
historical notes throw light on many difficulties. Space is lacking for 
a detailed examination of some of his restorations, but in general it 
may be stated that he has been able to recover what may, without 
question, be termed true readings, by reason of his use of the Armenian. 
There are few scholars competent to deal with that language and, in 
this case, the Armenian version possesses certain characteristics, notably 
fidelity to a lost original, that are not shared by other versions which 
very often present readings which make no sense at all. And the 
Armenian sense goes easily back into Hebrew and explains the mistakes 
of the other languages. An English edition of this small book would 
be most useful, since it would bring the question into a wider arena for 
discussion. Till this appears, it rests with the Hebraists to deal with 
Dr Kaminka’s views. ‘They will profit greatly by doing so. 

H. Loewe. 


Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliant Apologeticum secundum utramque 
libri recensionem edidit Henricus Hoppe. Tertulliant editionis 
partis IT. uolumen prius. Pp. lii+12t. (Vindobonae, Holder- 
Pichler-Tempsky A.G.: Lipsiae Akademische Verlags-Gesellschaft 
m.b.H. 1939.) 

THE existence of the oldest surviving manuscript of the A/fology of 
Tertullian at Leningrad was pointed out by K. Gillert in the Neues 
Archiv in 1880. In 1910 A. Staerk, in his great work on the Latin 
manuscripts at the (then) Imperial Library, described the manuscript 
with a photograph of one page. At least three complete photographs 
of it were made, one for an English scholar, one for a Belgian scholar, 
and a third for a German scholar. Yet a reviewer of an edition of 
the Apology in the Philologische Wochenschrift for 1927* had the 


1 3 Sept. Sp. 1082, Anm. 1. 
VOL. XL. Dd 
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impertinence to express disbelief in the existence of this manuscript. 
Perhaps, now that it has been fully collated from a photograph for 
Hoppe’s edition, his doubts will be at last removed. 

But this is not the only merit of Hoppe’s edition by any means. He 
has not only reconstructed the ‘ Vulgate’ text on the basis of a com- 
plete collation of the older and more important manuscripts and an 
examination or partial collation of all the others, but he has set forth 
in the clearest way, below the ‘ Vulgate’ text, the recorded variations 
in the lost Fulda MS, which, in the view of Thérnell, Hoppe, and 
others represents a different recension by Tertullian himself. The 
main part of the book contains also references to a number of parallel 
or illustrative passages from Tertullian or other authors between the 
Fulda MS readings and the critical apparatus proper. The chapters 
have been provided with the numbers of the sections, excogitated, 
I believe, by Rauschen ; these make reference to long chapters much 
easier. As Hoppe has made for his own purposes a complete index 
verborum to the whole of the works of Tertullian, it is obvious that he 
is in a specially favoured position to decide between variants in cases 
of doubt. He has been a life-long student of Tertullian, and his Syntax 
und Stil des Tertullian (1903) and his Bettrige sur Sprache und Kritik 
Tertullians (1932), not to speak of lesser works from his pen, are the 
indispensable companions of his fellow-students. 

If there still remain some /oct uwexati, like the last sentence of 
chap. 2,' this can hardly be laid to Hoppe’s fault. he fact is that 
the ‘ Vulgate’ text gives one the impression of having passed through 
some rather puerile hands during the real Dark Ages, and it has not 
been favoured with the superlatively excellent manuscript tradition 
which some patristic works have enjoyed. ‘Tertullian’s text is known to 
have suffered from his adherence to Montanism, as well as from the 
excessive difficulty of his style. 

Hoppe’s edition is worthy of the series in which it appears and is 
not likely to be superseded in the present century. 


The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament. By WivU1aM 
Henry Paine Hatcu. Pp. xiv+ 84+ 76 plates with descriptions. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois ; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1939.) 

Or the many services rendered by Prof. Hatch to the study of the 

Greek New Testament none exceeds the present in interest. The 


* In common with some other scholars I do not believe in the existence of the 
word simpulum (c. 13, 7); there was but one word with this sense, simpumum 
or simpuium : at c. 48, 1 C. Weyman also (Hermes li [1916] 310) independently 
conjectured scopis: why not read provexerunt (c. 25, 3)? 
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pt. student of the New Testament and of Greek palaeography can now at 
‘or last find within the compass of one volume of reasonable size photo- 

graphs of surviving specimens of the originally vast number of calli- 
le gaphic copies, ranging in date from the second century to the eleventh 
n- or twelfth, in the uncial style, which must have been the favourite for 
in public reading, and was still practised for a century or two after the 
th minuscule had come into existence. It can have been no easy matter 
1s to procure and assemble all these photographs. Of the total number 
id thirteen are reproduced from papyrus, the Fourth Gospel fragments 
e first published by C. H. Roberts leading the way, followed by the 
| Chester Beatty-Ann Arbor papyrus of the Epistles of St Paul, originally 
e published by Prof. H. A. Sanders and Sir F. G. Kenyon. To turn 
s over the pages one after another clearly shews the pre-eminence of the 
, Vaticanus and Sinaiticus in beauty of execution. The plates are each 
1 preceded by a palaeographico-textual description, of which one will 
serve as a specimen : 


° ‘Plate xx. Copex EpHraremi Rescriprus (C, 04, 43), Paris, 
BiBLIOoTHEQUE NATIONALE, Cod. Gr. 9. Parts of the Old and 
: New Testaments (Four Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline 
Epistles [including Hebrews], and Apocalypse) ; saec. v'; vellum ; 
palimpsest * ; 31-4—32-+5 cm. x 25°6-26-4 cm. ; 209 leaves*; 1 column; 
40-46 lines to page; ink brown. Words written continuously 
without separation ; no accents or breathings ; high and middle 
points*; apostrophe rarely used; Ammonian sections ; list é of 
chapters for John ; no chapters in Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline 
Epistles, or Apocalypse. Two correctors, known as C® or C® and 
C* or C*, have made corrections in the manuscript. The former 
probably lived in Palestine in the sixth century, and the latter 
seems to have done his work in Constantinople in the ninth century. 
Matt. 16: 2f. is present and not marked as doubtful or spurious. 
The longer ending of Mark is given. Luke 22: 43f. is lost. 
John 5:4 and the Fericope de adultera are omitted. Hebrews 
follows immediately after II Thessalonians. The text is Alexan- 
drian. Fol. 20 recto is reproduced. See C. Tischendorf, Codex 
Ephraemi Syri rescriptus siue Fragmenta Novi Testamenti (Leipzig, 
1843); C. R. Gregory, Zexthritik des Newen Testamentes, 1, 40 ff. ; 
and J. H. Ropes in F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, Zhe 
Beginnings of Christianity (London, 1920-33), III, Part I, lv f. 
The manuscript may have been brought from the East to Florence 
by a learned Greek named Andrew John Lascar® in the time of 
' Probably the first half of the fifth century. 
* The upper writing, which is the work of a twelfth-century scribe, is a Greek 
translation of the discourses of Ephraem Syrus. 
* There are 145 leaves in the New Testament. 
* A cross has been inserted after the high point by the second corrector. 
° He was known as Rhyndacenus from the river Rhyndacus, which rises in 
Phrygia Epictetus and flows north-west and north into the Propontis. 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici. In any case it once belonged to Cardinal 

Niccold Ridolfi of Florence, who was a member of the de’ Medici 

family. Later it came into the possession of the infamous Catharine 

de’ Medici, who may have obtained it from the heirs of Marshal 

Strozzi.' She was the wife of Henry II of France, and thus the 

codex was brought to Paris and became part of the Royal Library.’ 
This description is admirable, but what strikes the favoured reader who 
opens the manuscript itself is the fact that the vellum is often a bright 
blue, a colour due doubtless to the employment of a reagent. It may be 
mentioned that transliterations of the plates are not provided, whether 
because of the comparative ease of reading the scripts, or because 
the printed text of the Greek New Testament is readily accessible to 
enable the beginner to spell his way through the lines of the photo- 
graphs, or because the bulk and cost of the book would be unnecessarily 
increased. 


For myself the introduction which follows the bibliography, and of 
which, curiously enough, nothing is said on the title page, is at least 
equal in interest to the facsimiles. For there will be found a number 
of interesting facts which it would not be easy to find collected any- 
where else, and the manner of their presentation shows all the lucidity 
of the experienced teacher. The topics covered are: The Text of the 
New Testament and its Transmission ; Papyrus, Vellum, and Paper ; 


The Roll and the Codex; Pens and other Writing Utensils; Ink; 
Columns ; Quires ; Palimpsests ; Styles of Writing ; some Miscellaneous 
Matters. 

The following notes have occurred to me in the course of reading: 
p- 13, under Omont, for de read des ; p. 8, n. 49, the Codex Palatinus, 
of which one leaf is in the British Museum, another at Dublin, was in 
1919 restored to Trent, Castello del Buon Consiglio; p. 13, . 9, 
Isidore should be cited from W. M. Lindsay’s edition, where the word 
is spelt Pinna ; p. 18, n. 1, Kenyon’s 1936 edition of the Pauline codex 
should also be mentioned, as it is the most complete of all ; on p. 17 the 
fact that the one column is more economical of space might have been 
added ; on p. 21 the first sentence overlooks the Herculanean papyri ; 
on p. 25, the first sentence might be interpreted as meaning that 
Dr Hatch questions Traube’s doctrine of abbreviation as a sign of 
sanctity ; it might have also been made clear to the uninitiated reader 
that the ancient xedaAaa were shorter than our chapters but longer 
than our verses ; plate ix, it hardly seems probable that any papyri have 
been sent to English cathedral libraries ; plate xxii, it is odd that 


' Serivener thinks that this manuscript was not one of those that belonged to 


Strozzi (cf. F. H. A. Scrivener A Plain /ntroduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament | London 1894) i 121, n. 2). 
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Lowe's articles in the JourNaL and his Codices Latini Antiquiores, 
no. 140, have been overlooked ; plate xlii, Lake’s account of © in 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. v (Oxford, 1903) pp. 94-131, has 
been overlooked ; plate li is surely rather a minuscule than an uncial 
and should therefore have been omitted; plate liv, a reference to 
A Summary Catalogue, &c., vol. v (Oxford 1905) p. 483 f, would 
have been helpful, from which it appears that the exact year of entry 
into the Bodleian was 1855 ; plate Ixx, a reference to Hoskier’s great 
work on the MSS of the Apocalypse should be added. 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine secundum editio- 
nem Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recensuerunt 
tloHaNNES WorDSWORTH ... et THENRICUS IULIANUS WHITE..., 
in operis socielatem adsumtis HEDLEY FRIDERICO Davis SPARKS... 
et CLaupio IENKINS.... Partis Secundae Fasciculus Sextus. 
Epistula ad Timotheum Prima, Epistula ad Timotheum Secunda, 
Epistula ad Titum, Epistula ad Philemonem, recensuit H.F’.D.S. 
Oxonii: e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1939. Pp. iv+ 575-678. 





THE present portion of this work follows the preceding part with 
commendable speed, and we are now within reasonable distance of the 
goal. Of the parts that remain to be issued the First Epistle of John 
is the only one of which the textual apparatus is likely to be extensive. 
It shares this characteristic with the Pastoral Epistles, which are as 
frequently quoted by the Fathers as they are slightly regarded to-day. 
Since the death of Dean White in 1934 the editing has been done by 
Mr Sparks, under the successive supervision of Burkitt and Streeter. 
Streeter’s place has now been taken by Canon Jenkins, who contributes 
an elegant Latin preface to the present fasciculus.’ After a very 
thorough study of the new part, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is quite as good as any of its predecessors. A very large mass of 
material is arranged with perfect lucidity, and the printer continues to 
perform his part with distinction. ii 

Having long been curious to understand how far the text printed " 
in parts of this large Vulgate issued subsequently to January rgt2, the 9 
date of the publication of the smaller Clarendon Press and Bible Society i 
Vulgate, differs from the minor text, I have on this occasion collated 








ef 
the one completely with the other, and have been unable to discover fi | 
the slightest discrepancy between them. It does seem astonishing a 
that after twenty-seven years’ interval no change should have been nha 
thought necessary in the text, and I am rather at a loss to explain the tie | 
= . Ate 

' The preface to the fifth fascicule was composed in English by Canon Streeter rey 

cat 


and turned into Latin by the present reviewer. 
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situation. There is, however, I think, very little to quarrel with in the 
resulting text. I do not quite know why afer should be printed rather 
than adfer (2 Tim. iv 13), nor why the ef should be omitted after Zinys 
in 2 Tim. iv 21, nor why ¢urpilucri (one word) should not be printed at 
Titus i 7. 

It is to be feared that as regards patristic citations, too much trust 
has been reposed in Migne reprints, and that the best editions have not 
always been employed. Among the most important authorities for the 
text of the Pauline epistles in Latin are ‘ Ambrosiaster’, Cassiodorus 
(= Pseudo-Primasius), and Sedulius Scottus. For Ambrosiaster the 
Roman and Verona editions have been used. But the Roman edition, 
though not without value if used with extreme caution, is not always 
trustworthy, and the Verona edition is an Italian reprint of the Bene- 
dictine (Paris) edition. The Verona edition is oftener right than the 
Roman, but it would not have taken long to collate a really good 
‘Ambrosiaster’ MS to improve the printed records, and the rgo1 
edition of the sixth-century Monte Cassino MS would have rendered 
some help. Having taken the trouble to collate a very good Géttweig 
MS (42 saec. xii) with the text here, I find that about 150 alterations 
would have to be made in Mr Sparks’s reports, if the true ‘ Ambro- 
siaster’ text be desired.'. The Migne Pseudo-Primasius is often mis- 
leading, as a perusal of the earliest editions (1537, 1538, 1543) shows, 
even without recourse to the only known manuscript (Grenoble 270). 
The reports of the sncifits and explicits in Mr Sparks’s prefaces must 
therefore be regarded with great caution. As to Sedulius, the printed 
editions (from 1528 onwards) are very bad. ‘There can be little doubt 
that if the Biblical text in it were properly edited, it would represent 
the Pelagius text as well as, or better than, any manuscript used by me 
in constituting that text. 

Among smaller points that have been observed in the course of 
reading are the following. The prefatory matter might be taken to 
mean that one pupil of Cassiodorus was responsible for the whole of 
the Pseudo-Primasius commentary, whereas Cassiodorus himself revised 
the Pelagian commentary on Romans, and, as I estimate from a study 
of their methods, probably three pupils took part in revising the other 
epistles ; on 1 Tim. ii 7 for «jpg read «ppvé; on 2 Tim. ii 23 a slight 
error of printing in line 5; on 2 ‘Tim. iv 2 1. 3 éncessanter is to be re 
garded as comment, not text ; at 2 Tim. iv 20 ‘erast.’ etc. would better 
come at the beginning of the note; on Titus ii 12 for ‘secularibus’ 
read ‘saecularibus’; on Philem. 5, as Ambrst. and Pel. appear to have 
the same reading, the notes should be combined. A. SOUTER. 


* Material on the Ambrosiaster text was published as long ago as 1905 but has 
apparently been disregarded. 
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The conception of the Gospel in the Alexandrian Theology, by Einar 
MOLLAND. Pp. xii+186. (Dybwad, Oslo, 1938.) 


THOUGH written in faultless English, this work is one of the 
series of Avhandlingen of the Norske Videnskaps-Akademi of Oslo. 
(It has had predecessors, for example, Mowinckel’s 7wo sources of the 
Predeuteronomic History). nits author’s own scheme of work it follows 
on his Das Paulinische Euangelion, and is to be followed by further 
patristic study of the same conception. Of the present volume he says 
in his preface, ‘msy indebtedness to English patristic scholarship and 
my affinity to Anglican theology has determined my choice of language’. 
At the end of the book (p. 173) he gives what may be reckoned a 
further reason, when he says, ‘those who in modern times have loved 
Clement and Origen have been, with some significant exceptions, not 
Roman Catholics, nor Lutherans, nor Calvinists, but Anglicans’. His 
method is to review, first in Clement and then in Origen, the way in 
which the concept ‘Gospel’ stands related to various leading or 
characteristic ideas. It is a method that suffers from a slight disad- 
vantage, from the point of view of the general reader, when applied by 
so thorough and erudite a scholar as Dr Molland, because of the 
abundance of the material. An epitome of this book could be made 
that would be lighter reading. But in this careful tracing of ideas 
through their varying exemplification in different passages, Dr Molland 
has consolidated his own and his reader’s grasp of the facts, and the 
result is seen to good purpose when he comes to review certain judge- 
ments of previous writers in the field of Alexandrine theology. Thus, 
his examination of Clement, while bringing out the uncoordinated 
character of his thinking compared with that of Origen, leads to the 
conclusion that Christology is more truly the ground upon which 
Clement works than is the case with Origen. Upon this observation 
is based the revised judgement that ‘Clement is more in accordance 
with historic Christianity than is often assumed, e.g., by Harnack’. 

A weighty third footnote on p. 144, dealing with the evaluation of 
Origen’s eschatology, may be taken as an example of the author’s 
distillation of his thorough knowledge of both texts and secondary 
authorities. (It may be noted that on this page a fourth footnote 
intended by the author seems to have dropped out. Apart from 
‘accomodation’ sic on p. 147, this is the only slip the present 
reviewer has been able to detect in a singularly impeccable book.) 

If, in the first part, the book moves slowly, it works up to a climax 
of interest in a magnificent last chapter on Origen’s conception of the 
Eternal Gospel. One lays the book down with the feeling that if 
Origen was indifferently fitted to be a leader of Christian thought as 
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such, he was peerless as a humanistic thinker seeking his inspiration 
from the Scriptures. Dr Molland’s book takes its place among the 
most judicious and fruitful studies of the Alexandrines. 


W. TEerer. 


Agape and Eros. Part Il. The History of the Christian Idea of 
Love, by ANDERS NYGREN, translated by P. S. Watson. Two 
volumes, pp. xv+537- (S.P.C.K., 1938.) 


Ir is seven years since Prof. Nygren’s introductory volume (see 
J.T-.S. vol. xxxiv pp. 104 f) was translated by Fr. Hebert. His thesis 
has become familiar to everyone interested in theology, and it has 
received the criticism which it challenged. The historical treatise in 
which we now see it applied has had the advantage of translation by 
a whole-hearted disciple: Mr Watson, in an afo/ogia published in the 
Expository Times of September last, has said bluntly that ‘from the 
point of view of Agape, Eros is sin... in a peculiarly refined and 
subtle form’. That is the logical outcome of the Antitheseis pro- 
pounded by the Marcion de nos jours. 

But in Nygren Eros takes the place of Marcion’s Nomos ; and it is 
interesting to see that in his analysis of the play of ‘motifs’ in the 
second century, Agape is shown contending not only with the Hellenist 
Eros of Gnosticism, but with the Judaist Nomos which represents 
Agape itself as man’s highest duty and achievement. In Justin Martyr's 
attack upon the Platonism which regards man’s essence as divine, and 
in his emphasis on the Cross, Agape is seen active ; but its cause ts 
upheld for the most part indirectly by the ‘three fundamental dogmas 
of the Church ’—God the Creator of things visible and invisible, Christ 
come ‘in the flesh’, and the resurrection of the body——all three aimed 
against the Gnostic way of salvation by which the soul escapes from 
material defilement and reascends to its own place. But Tertullian 
can combine a vigorous defence of the ‘three dogmas’ with a general 
outlook dominated by Nomos, works and merit. Clement and Origen, 
following the ‘ Alexandrian world-scheme’ of Descent and Ascent, can 
speak of Agape when what they mean is Eros. Only in the ‘Gnostic’ 
Marcion and in the anti-Gnostic Irenaeus is there to be found a posi- 
tive assertion of Christian Agape. But even Marcion, while insisting 
as no one before him on the paradox of the ‘ uncaused’ Divine Love 
for the creatures of a god of Law, is really Gnostic in his rejection of 
the ‘three dogmas’ and his asceticism ; and even Irenaeus, who comes 
nearer than any of the Fathers to the theocentric comprehension of 
Agape, remains Hellenist in his conception of the goal—the divinization 
of humanity, fellowship with God ‘on God’s level’. 
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The synthesis so prepared is achieved by Augustine, for whom 
‘Neoplatonic Eros has become the means of discovering Christian 
Agape’. In Augustine all love is conceived as ‘acquisitive’ in the 
sense of being the desire of a good which will bring happiness to the 
lover. But this upward-striving Eros of man can never be satisfied till 
it has accepted in humility the gratia Christi conferred upon the 
undeserving. From Augustine the medieval Church takes over the 
synthesis, with its three ‘ Eros-ladders’ of ascetic moralism, intellectual 
speculation, and mystical contemplation. It goes beyond Augustine 
in its wrestling with the problem of disinterestedness. But the solution 
offered by Thomas Aquinas is itself based on the Aristotelian foundation 
of self-love. Luther shatters the synthesis by his rediscovery of 
theocentric Christianity ; he fastens upon self-love as at once the root 
of man’s being and the essence of sin; he kicks away the ‘ladders’, 
and proclaims that fellowship with God is given not ‘on God's level’ 
but on ours, on the basis not of acquired holiness but of confessed sin. 

This outline of Prof. Nygren’s history will show that it is not less 
provocative than was his original thesis. It is indeed the peculiar 
value of his method (on which the translator contributes an illuminating 
preface) that it compels question continually. If I confine myself here 
to noting a few of the questions which must arise for any reader, that 
is not for lack of appreciation of the magnitude of theology’s debt to 
his work. 

(i) Mr Watson (in the article mentioned) rejects the view that for 
Nygren Agape is redemptive only and not creative. But Nygren, 
though he hails as ‘thoroughly theocentric’ Irenaeus’s idea of the 
Creator's activity—non quasi indigens, sed ut haberet in quem collocaret 
sua beneficia—is not only unfair to Origen, whose creation-doctrine was 
*‘emanationist’ neither in form nor in substance (there is a misleading 
mistranslation on p. 167): he overlooks the fact that neither Augustine 
nor Aquinas conceives creation otherwise than does Irenaeus. The 
Summa Theologiae is the real source of the Lutheran text which he 
makes a motto for his whole history—Amor Det non invenit sed creat 
suum diligibile; and Augustine knew that redemption itself is recreation— 
qui fecit, refecit. 1 cannot escape the conclusion that Nygren is not 
really interested in creation as the expression of Agape, whereas it is in 
truth not only Agape’s first word but its last. 

(ii) Synthesis, we are told (p. 25), must always weaken the ‘funda- 
mental Christian motif’. Yet when he is dealing with the Nomos- 
motif (p. 41), Nygren admits that Agape must be ‘seen against its 
original [Old Testament] background . . . it is the conquest of Nomos 
and exists only in this tension’. Why should there be no comparable 
tension between Agape and Eros, between man’s need and the Divine 
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Love which comes to meet it? Tension rather than synthesis is what 
appears in Augustine, on Nygren’s own showing. For if caritas no 
less than cupiditas is egocentric because it is the desire of possession, 
how can we speak of a ‘fusion’ of Eros and Agape in caritas? Nygren 
really finds the Agape-motif in Augustine in his doctrines of pre- 
destination (!) and grace, not in the cari/as-concept at all, of which the 
analysis offered is necessarily inadequate because it altogether neglects 
the significance of carifas in the context of the Augustinian doctrine of 
the Church. 

(iii) A genuine religious synthesis occurs rather in the Pseudo- 
Dionysian theory of love as the vis unttiva, the bond of fellowship 
which makes higher give itself to lower and lower seek union with higher. 
The mystical metaphysic of Pseudo-Dionysius and the Ciceronian 
ideal of pure friendship combine to shape the problem of love for the 
middle ages. But in the Philia-motif Nygren takes no interest: he 
merely comments on the ‘ hopelessness’ of St Thomas’s attempt to 
resolve the tension between Agape and Eros by way of amor amicitiac. 
Yet what can be meant by the ‘fellowship with God’ of which Agape 
is said to be the ‘ new way’, if amicitia has simply nothing to do with it? 

(iv) If Luther is truly represented as the prophet of fellowship with 
God ‘on man’s level’, it is not easy to see how his Christianity can 
reasonably be called theocentric—unless the Being of God be taken to 
consist entirely in His relation to mankind. No religion can be truly 
theocentric unless its ‘fundamental motif’ is worship; and the God 
who has come down in Christ to dwell with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit remains for worship the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity. Fellowship with God ‘on the basis of sin’ may 
be no more than one of Nygren’s unfortunate phrases, meaning that 
reconciliation with God is possible only for those who confess that they 
are sinners, not that they once were as other men are. But we cannot 
forget that Luther’s most un-Pauline Pecca fortiter was by no means an 
isolated extravagance. We can agree with him that ‘God saves not 
counterfeit but real sinners’; but we must add that it is a real and 
not a counterfeit salvation. 

(v) The fallacy in Nygren’s contention that Eros in Augustine and 
all his followers is acquisitive and therefore egocentric lies, it seems to 
me, in his distinction between the ‘nature’ of love and its ‘ object’ 
(pp. 326ff). When we have seen that God is Agape, the desire for 
union with God cannot be egocentric, for to be united with God is to 
be made like Him. And if tAa¢ Eros is un-Christian, then no Christian 
ever pressed on towards the goal unto the prize of the upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. J. Burnaby. 
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History of the Dogma of the Trinity, by JuLEs Lesreton, S.]., Professor 
of the Study of Christian Origins at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. Vol. i. The Origins. Translated by ALGAR THOROLD 
from the eighth edition, pp. xxii+ 453. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., London, 1938.) 

We have here the translation of the first volume of Prof. Lebreton’s 
great history of Trinitarian dogma. Mr Thorold has performed his 
task very well, and British readers will gain from it a very just idea of 
the nature of the original work, which was first published thirty years 
ago, and which the translator has brought up to date by placing 
a judicious bibliography at the conclusion of each section. The absence 
of any real recognition of the results of critical study of the New 
Testament must render the chapter on the Synoptic Gospels unsatis- 
factory to many, as for example in the treatment of Matt. xxviii 16-20. 
On the other hand the two preliminary chapters, ‘God and the gods’ 
and ‘The Logos’, as now seen in their English dress, appear extra- 
ordinarily good, and indeed the essay on the Logos with its wealth of 
documentation is perhaps one of the best which has been produced on 
the subject, and is worth all the rest of the book put together, except 
sect. II, chaps. ii and iii (Palestinian and Alexandrian Judaism) which 
naturally go with it. The reference on p. 42 to Cornutus’ remarks 
about Herakles as personifying the Logos may well be taken in con- 
junction with Pfister’s curious article in the Archiv fir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1937, ‘ Herakles und Christus’, where the passage from Cornutus 
is quoted in full, together with many other references. 

A. C. Bouquet. 


Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
annum 1786, edidit Dom JosepHus-Maria Canivez, Ord. Cist. 
Ref., vol. VI, 1491-1542. Pp. x+1-790. (Bibliothtque de la 
Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, Fasc. 14, Louvain, 1938.) 

VotumE VI of the Statutes of the General Chapters of the Cistercian 

Order covers the years from 1491 to 1542. It is, like volume V, a 

record mainly of difficulties and disorders ; nevertheless the General 

Chapter made efforts to maintain discipline by issuing commissions 

to abbots in different countries to visit and reform monasteries and 

nunneries. In England the abbot of St Mary Graces in London was 
sometimes associated with the abbots of Stratford and Fountains as 

representatives of the provinces of Canterbury and York. In 1496 

the General Chapter recognized the impossibility of expecting a large 

attendance of abbots outside France, and decreed that in England, 

Scotland, Ireland, Saxony, and other distant lands the abbots should 

meet every year, and depute two of their number to attend the 
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General Chapter at Citeaux, and, moreover, to bring with them the 
contributions from all the houses in their countries for the expenses of 
the Order, including those of the proctor-general who was appointed 
to watch over Cistercian interests and privileges at the papal curia. 
The business of the exchange value of money was provided for, and in 
1499 the English abbots were instructed to bring their contribution in 
rose nobles, the gold coins of the value of ten shillings which were first 
issued in 1465. In 1498 German soldiers so beset Citeaux that the 
General Chapter could not be held. Further breaches in the govern- 
ment of the Order were made by the growing practice permitting 
bishops to hold abbeys in commendam ; it had begun in England in 
the late fifteenth century when the Pope provided the abbot of Beaulieu 
to the see of Bangor, and the bishop came into conflict with other 
Cistercian abbots. 

The General Chapter found it necessary at intervals to insist that 
abbots should send monks to study at the Cistercian colleges in the 
universities and provide for their maintenance. In 1495 the abbot of 
Fountains was empowered to require all abbots in England and Wales 
according to their resources to send eight or ten good and reputable 
books for the library of St Bernard’s College at Oxford, and to make 
a contribution for reliquaries and ornaments for the church of the 
college ; and again in 1511 to give a substantial donation to complete 
the college buildings. The Oxford University monks were not always 
popular when they returned to their monasteries after taking their 
Bachelor's degrees in theology, and complaints of their arrogance in 
claiming the highest seats after the abbots were made to the General 
Chapter. Others, however, are noted who proceeded to Doctor's 
degrees and rendered services to the Order. In 1523 the General 
Chapter forbade the reading of Lutheran books and cautioned the 
heads of the Cistercian colleges in the universities against allowing 
their scholars to study the Lutheran heresy. 

The lack of uniformity in the service-books of the Order led the 
General Chapter in 1515 to appoint a learned monk of Clairvaux to 
prepare texts of all such books and submit them to a small commission ; 
the work took some time and in 1520 it was at length arranged that 
the abbot of Clairvaux should give the copy of the Gradual and Anti 
phoner to a suitable printer with a skilled proof-corrector, and when 
the books were printed visitors of the monasteries should insist on the 
purchase of them. 

It is a matter of regret that the records of the General Chapters are 
missing between 1535 and 1540, since they might have provided an 
illuminating comment on the suppression of the monasteries in England 
and Wales from 1536 to 1539. Rose GRAHAM. 
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The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages, by A. S. Aviva. Pp. xvi+ 604. 
(Methuen, London, 1938.) 


Proressor Atiya’s work is a carefully documented study of the 
various crusading projects and expeditions in the period between the 
fall of Acre in 1291 and the fall of Constantinople. It contains several 
valuable appendices of which the most important are a list of accounts 
written by pilgrims and travellers of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, a short calendar of letters illustrating the relations between 
Aragon and Egypt in the first three decades of the fourteenth century, 
and lists of the crusaders. But the book is more than an accurate 
compilation of evidence: it is an attempt to shew that the crusading 
movement lasted longer in time and was more complex in its nature 
than has been assumed by the exponents of what Prof. Atiya calls the 
‘standard ’ view of the crusades. 

This newer approach dictates the arrangement of the book: it opens 
with a general discussion of the attitude of Europe towards the later 
crusades ; then proceeds to a long survey of the propaganda for the 
movement ; describes the attempts of missionaries and diplomats to 
secure the co-operation of the Mongols and the Eastern Empire ; and 
only in its fourth part examines the crusading expeditions themselves. 
Within the period selected by Prof. Atiya this comprehensive treatment 
is fully justified: it enables him to shew convincingly that the crusade 
continued to make a strong appeal during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and that it failed because there was no effective will to 
co-operate with the Mongols and Byzantines, because the interests of 
the Italian republics were bound up with trading with the Muslims, and 
because the Western forces were less well disciplined and less well led 
than their opponents. 

These later crusades were, then, the product of propaganda written 
by adventurers, travellers, and merchants, effective only when tem- 
porary truces in Western Europe released a sufficient military force and 
when the Italians could be persuaded to give naval support. The 
interests of the Italian republics were the controlling factor: without 
the Italian fleets the projects for the later crusades would have been no 
more than abstract speculations. ‘The Crusade of Louis II de Bourbon 
in 1390 provides an excellent example of the relations between propa- 
ganda and practice. Writers, among them Philippe de Mézitres, had 
been advocating an expedition against North Africa for strategic reasons. 
French nobles, no longer engaged in the war against the English, were 
in 1389 ready to listen to the appeal. But the Genoese provided the 
majority of the vessels, and were able to convert the crusade into an 
expedition for the protection of their own trading interests and for the 
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policing of the Mediterranean against Muslim pirates. Prof. Atiya is 
misleading when he claims in his introduction that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ‘ projects for Eastern expeditions remained one 
of the vital forces in European politics’. Their real importance was 
for the powers interested in Mediterranean trade ; and it is precisely for 
that reason that the expeditions never corresponded to the plans drawn 
up by European propagandists. 

Several interesting suggestions for further research are made by the 
author. On pp. 185-186 he directs the attention of economic his- 
torians to the value of pilgrims’ accounts of their journeys. And on 
p- 468 he rightly suggests the need for a full study of the Muslim 
counter-crusade. 

But Prof. Atiya has exaggerated the novelty of his methods and 
believes that both the propaganda for the crusade and the manipulation 
of the movement by the Italian merchants for their own purposes were 
substantially new phenomena in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
His complaint against the exponents of the ‘ standard ’ view is that they 
limited the duration of the crusades to the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies: it should have been that they took too narrow a view of the 
nature of the crusades. On p. 116 he describes the economic inter- 
vention of Venice and Genoa as ‘ the new orientation of the history of 
the Holy War’. Very few historians of the earlier crusades would now 
agree with that verdict. Carl Erdmann’s illuminating study ‘ Die 
Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens’ (Stuttgart, 1935) has shewn that 
the origins of the crusading movement are to be found in the propa- 
ganda and in the social and political changes in Europe during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. It is not the later crusades alone which 
demand this approach. 

Prof. Atiya’s work will be welcomed by historians as an invaluable 
preface to the subject rather than as a final account of it: and it is to 
be hoped that its publication will serve as an incentive to further and 
more closely knit research. J. O. Prestwicn. 


Le Symbole du x1* Conctle de Toléde, ses sources, sa date, sa valeur, by 
JosepH Mapoz S.J. (Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, fasc. 19 
Louvain, 1938.) 


Tue theological precision of its ideas and the clarity of its state- 
ments, especially in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, demand that 
the Creed drawn up at the Eleventh Council of Toledo (675) should 
be subjected to a minute analysis, and it is to the task of fulfilling 
this need that Fr Madoz has directed his attention. Although political 
conditions rendered impossible a collation of all the Spanish manu- 
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scripts, he has yet succeeded in providing a better text than that 
hitherto available. The greater portion of the book is devoted to 
a careful examination of the sources from which the Creed was com- 
piled. By a juxtaposition of texts Fr Madoz is able to shew that most 
of the phrasing was derived from St Augustine, who was used either 
directly or through the medium of Fulgentius of Ruspe. As we should 
expect, such purely Spanish sources as the formulae of earlier Councils 
of Toledo as well as the writings of Isidore of Seville were also drawn 
upon, The Creed is thus shewn to contain nothing that was new; it 
is none the less remarkable as a statement of tradition and as a witness 
to the depth of patristic learning possessed by the Spanish church. 
After discussing its stylistic peculiarities, Fr Madoz passes to the in- 
fluence of the Creed. It is well known that the Creed was incorporated 
in the Hispana, and that it was also cited by Innocent III ; our author 
is able to shew that it formed the basis of the Creed issued by the 
Council of Worms in 868, and that it was known to such writers as 
Alcuin and Peter the Lombard. An appendix provides evidence that 
the Sententiae Sanctorum Patrum which Kiinstle held to be derived 
from Eucherius and the pseudo-Vigilius, is in the main dependent 
upon the pseudo-Augustinian Dialogus guaestionum LXV. Its origin 
too is Spanish, though Fr Madoz will not allow with Kiinstle that the 
phrase, ut claves de manu Ercuilt, is a proof of that fact. For caves 
he suggests with much reason that c/ava should be read, the Spanish 
origin of the treatise being sufficiently apparent from its style and 
terminology. The whole work, based on profound scholarship, is 
a very welcome addition to a valuable series. J. G. Sikes. 


Meister Eckhart, die lateinischen Werke, vol. 1, part ii, edited by 
K. Weiss, 1938; vol. III, part ii, edited by JosepH Kocn, 1938 ; 
vol. IV, part i, edited by Ernst Benz, 1937. (Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart-Berlin.) 

THE first of these three fascicules of the German edition of Eckhart’s 
Latin writings contains the final portion of his first Commentary on 
Genesis together with his short Commentary on Exodus and the 
prologue to his Opus Tripartitum. 1na previous notice in this JOURNAL 
reference has been made to Dr Weiss’s practice of printing in the text 
various signs, such as underscoring, paragraph marks and marginal 
notes, which are given in the manuscript. This practice has been 
continued in the edition of the Commentary on Exodus, and seriously 
distracts the attention of the reader. It has been dropped however in 
the edition of the Pro/ogus, where a single text has rightly been made of 
the two recensions. ‘The existence of these two recensions, represented 
on the one hand by a manscript at Erfurt and on the other by manuscripts 
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at Trier and Cues, was first pointed out by Dom Bascour, who argued 
with great cogency that the second recension was the work of Eckhart 
himself. Dr Weiss, however, rejects this theory, holding that the work 
of an editor must be supposed. His arguments against Dom Bascour 
are not very convincing ; the editorial corrections and additions would 
seem, as Dom Bascour has argued, to have been much more likely the 
work of the author himself. The edition of the Pro/ogus shows little 
that is different from the edition of Dom Bascour. 

The second and third fascicules contain a further portion of the long 
Commentary on St John and the first instalment of Eckhart’s Latin 
Sermons. The text of both works, which are now printed for the first 
time, is sound. The Sermons vary in length, some being no more 
than a few lines. They reproduce many of Eckhart’s most character- 
istic doctrines, but those on the Eucharist are especially of interest on 
account of his discussion of that doctrine, particularly in regard to the 
doctrine of localization. Here, as we might expect, Eckhart follows 
closely upon St Thomas. J. G. Sikes. 


Reformation Essays, by J. P. WuitnNey. Pp.172. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1939.) 

Dr WuitNey’s many pupils and friends will be glad that these five 
essays were collected and reprinted shortly before he died this summer. 
Their. wide learning and judicious temper are typical of their author 
and make a fitting memorial volume. 

Its title will be slightly misleading, however, for two reasons. The 
closing essay which is, perhaps, the most valuable of the five, has 
nothing to do with the Reformation but deals with the growth of Papal 
jurisdiction before Nicholas I. It will be welcomed as supplementing 
those admirable //i/debrandine Essays with which Whitney put us in 
his debt long since. Again, the characteristically English essay on 
continuity throughout the Reformation and the two on Lutheranism 
suffer inevitably from having been printed nearly thirty years ago. 
They take no account of the Luther/orschung which, in the hands of a 
Seeberg or a Karl Holl, has become almost a new phenomenon in the 
historical study of theology. They show little serious interest in the 
theological issues which were vital in the sixteenth century and which 
are evoking no merely antiquarian interest among European theo- 
logians to-day. Indeed, on the strictly religious and theological aspect 
of the Reformation these papers are either weak or altogether silent. 

Significantly enough the most interesting essay is that on Erasmus 
with whose writings Whitney was closely acquainted. Unfortunately 
it asserts without any evidence (p. 78) that Luther ‘ underestimated the 
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value of good works’ and that he ‘really cared little for the Church’. 
This can no more be substantiated from the original sources than can ; 
the statements on pp. 36 and rr2 that Luther made himself the symbdl "8 
of the individual conscience and of individual liberty, or that Calvin a 
‘cared little about the force of tradition’ (p. 24). 

On the other hand, the strength of these papers lies in their wide- 
ranging historical schoiarship, which sees Western Christendom prag- 
matically and as a whole and would evaluate the Reformation as 
a process rather than as a crisis (p. 36). Whitney’s learned yet shrewd 
enthusiasm for Erasmus is thus the real clue to his book. But Erasmus at 
is not the clue to the Reformation. Proofs of this abound, and two r ii 
must suffice here. On the debate between Erasmus and Luther [de 
libero arbitrio and de servo arbitrio, 1524] Luther says: ‘ I cannot 
praise you enough that you alone have attacked the essential thing, the 
real knotty problem, instead of pestering me with tiresome trifles about 
the Papacy, Purgatory, Indulgences and other futilities of the same 
order. You have truly seized me by the throat’ {M. Lutheri Op. Lat. 
xxiii 367]. Again, Calvin says in his sermons on Job [ Op. xxxiii 526] : 
‘Here is the greatest difference which we have with the Papists.’ 
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David Joris: Wiedertiufer und Kimpfer fiir Tolerans im 16. Jahr- 


ne setae 


hundert (Erganzungsband vi des Archivs fiir Reformationsge- i P| 

schichte), by RoLanp H. Bainton. Pp. viii+ 229. (M. Hensius ae 
Nachf., Leipzig, 1937.) ; dq 
PROFESSOR Batnton of Yale is one of our first authorities’ on the \ 
left-wing Protestantism of Calvin’s day which took various forms, some 1} § 
notoriously extravagant, and which suffered grievously for the principle ah 


of religious freedom. ‘Three years ago he translated Castellio’s (?) De 
haereticis an sint persequendi, adding a masterly introduction. The 
present essay on David Joris, copiously annotated from Dutch, German, 
and Swiss sources, and furnished with a hundred pages of original 
documents from the Ziirich and Basel archives, is a further preliminary 
study for the comprehensive book which he hopes to publish shortly in 
English on Servetus, Castellio, Ochino, and Joris, who fled from their 
respective countries to Switzerland, only to fall foul of the orthodox 
Protestantism of the Reformed Churches in Basel, Ziirich, or Geneva. 
Dr Bainton here gives us in small compass the first authoritative iF 
estimate of the life and theological position of Joris, and of his relation 7 i 
to the Schwarmerei of the time usually designated by the generic term 
‘anabaptist’. ‘The fruit of ten years’ work, it is a strikingly learned 
contribution to the history of Protestant ‘ spiritualism’ in all its fissi- 
parous multiplicity. After reading it, one has oniy to turn to Gordon’s 
article on Joris (Zncy. Brit. 11th ed.) to realize how decisively Bainton 
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uses two lines of research to refute the tendentious inaccuracies of 
earlier biographers, notably those of A. van der Linde (see note 
P- 53)- 

In the first place he carefully examines the various factors composing 
the spiritual environment within which Joris moved and developed, 
both by attraction and repulsion : (i) apocalyptic mysticism recalling 
Joachim di Fiore, (ii) Miinzer’s radical Lutheranism leading by way of 
mysticism and eschatology to the violence of Rothmann (‘der unschul- 
dige Abel muss die Waffen Kains ergreifen’) and to the frightful 
catastrophe of Miinster in 1534, (iii) the sober Anabaptism of Ziirich, 
(iv) the allegorized messianism of Dutch Melchiorites, (v) above all, 
the noble appeal of Denck and Sebastian Franck to the cloister within 
the individual heart and to the ‘inwardness’ of the Word: an appeal, 
however, which meant indifference to all outward forms, and blindness 
to any principle of mediation through the concreteness of the historic 
past. Joris became prominent when radical anabaptism became hope- 
lessly compromised at Miinster, and when, for many anabaptists, Menno 
Simons went too far in the direction of its complete repudiation. As 
a mediator between the two groups Joris soon found himself the leader 
of a sect: his rdle as inspired prophet had begun. 

In the second place Bainton’s thorough knowledge of the prophet’s 
extant writings and his critical comparison of the later edition of the 
Twonder-boeck with the first (1542) bring out clearly for the first time 
certain significant developements and changes in Joris and his system, 
as he grew older and became steadily more ‘quietist’. Almost from 
the beginning his ecstatic messianism is moderated by his mysticism. 
Though his mother was executed at Delft because she confessed her 
son’s prophecies to be as true as those of the prophets and the apostles, 
and though the less discerning among his disciples undeniably regarded 
him as the promised ‘third David’ of the ‘third age’, Joris himself pro- 
gressively spiritualized all such eschatological imagery. He urges every 
man to become David, killing his own Goliath. Joris is, with Franck, 
a man of the inward Word. Indeed he becomes increasingly indifferent 
to theological controversy and to ecclesiastical forms. A letter to 
Schwenckfeld (1550) shews him appealing to the ignorantia sacra which 
declines to engage in current Christological disputes. ‘Ich kiimmere 
mich nicht darum, ob der Herr droben ist oder hernieden.... Wenn 
ich von seiner Art bin im Herzen, Sinn und Gemiit gleichgesinnt, soll 
es mir genug sein’ (p. 64). 

To meet the charge that (like James Nayler in England a century 
later) his doctrine of the inner light was a claim to personal divinity, 
Joris wrote two Apologies denying such transcendental claims. Here 
too, as elsewhere, he repudiates the charges of polygamy, murder, 
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or theft made against his sect, and recognizes the authority of the tem- 
poral ruler. As to the WVacktheitmotiv appearing in some of Joris’s 
dreams and visions, Bainton concludes convincingly that its signifi- 
cance is ascetic rather than antinomian, having nothing to do with the at 
erotic mysticism of Melchior Hoffmann, or of the later Middle Ages, ut 
but with Isaiah xx 3. Indeed, Joris’s general religious and theological ae 
position, as discoverable in the numerous tractates, pamphlets, letters, hae | 
and books of his middle and later period, is neither exceptional nor ae + 
extravagant, but typical of the spiritualism of the age. Bainton writes mae 
some illuminating pages on his anthropology. In more than one sig- 
nificant sense, Joris was to the end more of a Lutheran than he 
knew. Ms | 

After the grim story of his hunted existence in Holland, there follows i; 
the astonishing sequel of his arrival incognito as a fugitive in Basel, i ti 
where he settles down with his family to live the life of a propertied -_ 
country gentleman, concealing his identity under the name of Johann ! 
van Brugge. For years the city fathers had no suspicion that this or 
dignified and well-dressed refugee from Holland (‘sein Benehmen war a 
eindrucksvoll’) was a dangerous heretic. It is remarkable that the Be | 
secret was kept so long. When the facts came out after Joris’s death 
in 1556, one of his disgruntled disciples having acted as informer, the 
story reads like any modern ‘thriller’. After a judicial enquiry, tragi- 
comic in its pathetic sittings and interrogations, Joris’s corpse was dug tH 
up and burnt with his bocks. The Joris party, thirty in number, were a 
imprisoned, admonished, and solemnly pardoned, and the religious i} 
orthodoxy of the city vindicated. The whole story is an illuminating 
commentary on the abiding problem of authority. 

Incidentally Dr Bainton’s two translators have served him well, 
‘Basingstoke in Hemshire’ being the only noticeable slip (p. 3). 





so 





The Origins of the Reformation, by J. Mackinnon. Pp. 448. (Long- 
mans, 1939.) 

LUTHER well illustrates Turgot’s dictum: /s plus grands génies sont 
eux-mémes entrainés par leur sitcle. For all his originating power he is 
inseparable from the complex forces which produced and moulded him. 
These have been studied often enough in standard books by English, 
French, and German scholars. Few difficult fields have been surveyed 
more industriously from almost every point of view—political, economic, 
social, constitutional, intellectual, and religious. Yet, just because 
the fifteenth century is still ‘too difficult’, as Tout himself used to say, 
there is always room for another such survey when it is as useful as this 
one by Dr Mackinnon. Its twenty-four chapters give us a first-rate 
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text-book, well documented and admirably arranged, on the roots of 
reform in the waning Middle Ages. 

The struggle between the Papacy and national, literary, and reform. 
ing forces is the dominant theme of the book. Mackinnon gives a 
clear and comprehensive account of those new ideas and activities 
provoked by Avignon and the Schism, which aimed at substituting 
a constitutional or parliamentary system for the absolutist claims of 
a Boniface VIII. He makes use of the latest literature with its im- 
portant collections of original documents. (The note on Niem, p. 223, 
should include ‘ Eine unbekannte Schrift Dietrichs v. Niem tiber die 
Berufung der Generalkonzilien 1413/1414’, edited by Heimpel, Heidel- 
berg, Sitsungsberichte, 1929.) As usual, Mackinnon combines the his- 
torian’s impartial judgement with a picturesque vigour of style when 
dealing with the great episodes. His chapters on Hus and Bohemia 
are strikingly full and good, recalling Carlyle’s Frederick and Creighton’: 
well-known pages. His treatment of Sigismund is typical of his careful 
judgements throughout. In short, the book is a treasury of accurate 
information and will be invaluable to the general student. 

Though he writes a little unsympathetically of the medieval sense of 
the organic unity of human life as represented, say, by Dante (pp. 58, 
66), Mackinnon frequently makes the important but often neglected 
point that the medieval synthesis began to disintegrate at least a cen- 
tury before Luther’s day (pp. 263, 267). What Baskerville has told us 
about the secular control of English monasteries long before their actual 
suppression, has many parallels in Europe (pp. 408-409). 

The chapter on medieval thought in relation to the Reformation ts 
inadequate ; Dr Mackinnon does not here deal with the specitically 
theological expression of religious issues which were to become acute 
in the sixteenth century. This is unfortunate; but as an_ historical 
survey the book as a whole with its concluding summaries is full and 
authoritative. It is always well written and never dull. There is a 
good index. J. S. WHace. 


Book of Armagh: The Patrician Documents. With Introduction by 
Epwarp Gwynn. (Stationery Office, Dublin, 1937.) 

Tuts is the third volume of the series of collotype facsimiles of Irish 
manuscripts issued by the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 

The Patrician Documents reproduced here occupy ff. 2-24 of the 
early ninth-century Book of Armagh. They include, among other 
things, the life of Patrick by Muirché and Tirechan’s memoirs of the 
saint, both in Irish and of the seventh century, and Patrick’s Confession. 
These documents can be most conveniently studied in the magnificent 
diplomatic edition of the Book of Armagh by the late Prof. John Gwynn 
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(1913). Dr Gwynn’s Introduction to the present volume brings th 
bibliographical record up to 1937. 

The publication of this facsimile will be welcomed by palaeographers, 
for the Book of Armagh is one of the very few Irish manuscripts that 
can be dated to within a year or two. The collotype reproduction is 
extremely satisfactory. J. FRASER. 


Jus Missionariorum: De Matrimonio, by G. Vromant, C.1.C.M. De 
Scheut. Pp. xii+ 384. (L’Edition Universelle, S.A., 53 Rue 
Royale Bruxelles; Desclée de Brouver, Paris, 1938.) 


Tuis is one volume of six by this author which expound the new 
Codex of Canon Law as it applies especially to Missionaries. This 
volume, as the title shews, deals with marriage, and more particularly 
with the problems which arise from the application of the Pauline 
privilege. The whole of Part II, pages 211 to 306, is given up to this 
branch of the subject. ‘The author says, in a short preface, that he has 
tried so to arrange his proofs and apt illustrations as to enable priests 
with cure of souls easily and quickly to find practical solutions to their 
problems. It may be said that he has succeeded in his object. The 
book is well annotated with references to the leading canonists and to 
important decisions published in the Aca Apostolicae Sedis. The 
whole canon law of marriage—betrothal, impediments, the Pauline 
privilege, and the contract—in as far as it especially concerns mis- 
sionaries, is clearly set out. The different faculties for granting dis- 
pensations given to various classes of authorities are explained, and 
formulae for seeking dispensations are appended. The wide use and 
extensions of the Pauline privilege, and the power of the Holy See to 
dissolve heathen marriages, in certain circumstances wholly apart from 
the Pauline privilege, are treated in exfenso. The book has an excellent 
index, Rospert MORTIMER. 


The Case for Evangelical Modernism, by C. J. Cavoux. Pp. xvii+ 
182. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1938.) 

Dr C. J. Capoux, whose courage and ability in discussing contro- 
versial issues has been shewn in his Catholicism and Christianity, has 
returned to a similar theme in this defence of liberal theology. The 
book consists of four lectures ; the first a definition of his standpoint and 
of the criteria of religious truth ; the second a criticism of three ‘ blind 
alleys’, described as Non-Christocentric Humanism, Barthianism, and 
Traditionalism ; the third a criticism of traditional Christology ; the 
fourth a plea for the historical study of Jesus, a statement of the dubi- 
ous elements in the Gospel story, and an outline of a liberal Christology. 
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Such a summary hardly does justice to the scope and thoroughness 
of the work, but it indicates that Dr Cadoux is more concerned 
with the weaknesses of rival theologies than with the presentation of 
his own position. In view of the frequency with which it is to-day 
assumed that liberalism is dead and of the confidence with which 
traditional and often obscurantist alternatives are asserted, this search- 
ing and well-documented examination of them is timely and justifiable. 
Dr Cadoux is particularly successful in exposing the prevalence and 
weakness of Apollinarian Christologies and in insisting upon the 
importance for religion of an ethical rather than a metaphysical 
emphasis. This part of his work deserves careful study. But it is 
disappointing that his restatement both of Christological and of Trini- 
tarian doctrine is so slight and vague as to suggest that he is better 
fitted for critical than for constructive work. Thus, for example, he 
abandons any attempt to explain the doctrine of the Trinity (which he 
claims to accept) beyond the very disputable statement that he is ‘ not 
content to give the word Person a meaning akin to “phase” or 
“aspect”? in Trinitarian doctrine while it bears its modern sense in 
Christology—-a statement which ignores the plain evidence that iro- 
orams bore different meanings at Nicaea and at Chalcedon : he then 
turns to denounce the unreality of traditional language as used by 
Dr Kidd ; quotes with approval a paragraph from Principal Franks ; 
questions the importance of the doctrine ; and finally maintains that 
he is not a Unitarian (pp. 166-169). It is a pity that a book so useful 
in its attack upon tradition should not do more justice to its title. 
C. E. Raven. 


Symbolism and Belief, by EpwynN BEVAN. 370 pages. (George Allen 
and Unwin.) 

Symbolism and Belief, Mr Edwyn Bevan’s Gifford Lectures, is far 
from being an easy book to describe or to review. It raises many 
interesting questions and deals with them in an impressive manner. 
The enumeration and description of the various symbolic conceptions 
of which men have made use in speaking of God—-Height (p. 25), 
Light (p. 125), Breath (p. 177), Duration (p. 82), Wrath (p. 206)—Is 
particularly interesting. Discussing the statement that ‘God is light 
and in him is no darkness at all’ (1 John i 5) Mr Bevan asks (p. 141) 
whether the chief meaning of the phrase is ‘that apprehension of God 
means true knowledge of the Universe, so that the man who has it can 
order his conduct aright’: or that ‘in God supreme goodness ts found 
without admixture of evil’: or that ‘a peculiar kind of wonder, exhilara- 
tion and fear, is created by the disclosure of God’. Mr Bevan answers 
that ‘one could not translate the phrase “God is light” into a state- 
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ment of any one of those ideas singly without robbing it of its power, 
because it involves all those ideas together and yet presents the imagina- 
tion with something which has apparent unity and simplicity’. It is 
certainly true that the phrase ‘God is light’ not only says something 
with definite intellectual content which can be paraphrased much as 
Mr Bevan paraphrases it: but also—like good poetry—stirs in us as we 
read it the appropriate emotion. Again, Mr Bevan is clearly right in 
saying (p. 287) that ‘as a sense of meaning, the religious experience in 
its most rudimentary form is more than mere emotion’, ‘A sense of 
meaning’, he adds, ‘is akin to cognition ; it seems to be the making 
acquaintance with something really there, to be an objective apprehen- 
sion, not a purely subjective feeling.’ 

Mr Bevan has drawn a very interesting comparison (p. 275, &c.) 
between the religious emotion and certain other types of passionate 
feeling. There is, first, the madman’s perfectly vague and indefinite 
terror. In considering ‘symbols which have no conceptual meaning’, 
Mr Bevan says that ‘so far as something seems to represent or stand 
for some reality other than itself, it may be counted as a symbol’. 
‘Yet’, he goes on, ‘there are cases in which there is no distinct con- 
ception in the mind of that reality behind, nothing expressible in words 
or even visually imagined.’ The madman may ‘see the things around 
him charged with a meaning which is sinister and terrifying’. The 
madman may ‘have no idea what he is afraid of, but as he looks at a 
table or a door, he is horribly afraid. He sees the thing then as a 
sign: it has a peculiar expression: it means something tremendous, 
something altogether frightful. The reality he thinks that he appre- 
hends behind the visible thing is characterized purely by the emotion 
it produces: he knows nothing about it except that its effect is over- 
mastering fear.’ 

Secondly, there is ‘the feeling of the beautiful’. This feeling— 
Mr Bevan says—‘ certainly contains something beside mere pleasant 
sensation. It contains something akin to intellectual apprehension ; 
you seem to take knowledge of some world of reality there behind the 
object, or spreading out like a halo from the object.’ ‘ But’, Mr Bevan 
concludes, ‘it is not intellectual apprehension: you have no definite 
concept what the beautiful object stands for ; you only know that it 
means something, means something real and wonderful, introduces you 
into a fairyland.... By the absence of any intellectual content this 
sense of weighty meaning in the ecstasy aroused by the beautiful is very 
like the feeling of terror aroused in madmen by a table or a door. It 
differs simply because the feeling aroused is of a different quality 
(p. 276). 

Thirdly, there is the ‘ sexual feeling’ (pp. 275, 285, 286). On this 
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subject Mr Bevan appears to have reflected less—at least he has much 
less to say—than on aesthetic admiration or the madman’s terror. 

It may be suggested that Mr Bevan’s notion of a complete absence of 
‘ intellectual content’ and ‘conceptual’ meaning—see e.g. p. 275— 
needs some revision. In the sexual emotion the concept of ‘ per- 
sonality’ seems to be inseparably blended with passionate feeling. 
Again, when Mr Bevan speaks of ‘the reality’ (p. 275) which the mad- 
man ‘thinks that he apprehends behind the visible thing '—which 
Mr Bevan describes as ‘characterized purely by the emotion it pro- 
duces ’—we ought surely to remember that a word like ‘sinister’, which 
Mr Bevan here uses, expresses a ‘concept’ that the notion of some- 
thing as ‘ putting us in danger’ or as ‘ producing the emotion of terror’ 
has a definite intellectual content. It is worth while to bear in mind 
here the connexion between the emotion of reverence—e.g. for the 
Moral Law—and the conception of Duty which goes with it. There 
are some very interesting observations on reverence in the late Prof, 
Cook Wilson’s Statement and Inferences (p. 861, &c.). On the con- 
nexion between feeling and aesthetic judgement Prof. Cook Wilson is 
particularly emphatic. ‘No artist...is likely to admit that mere 
reasoning without feeling could give an aesthetic judgment’ (p. 840). 
In moral and aesthetic judgements ‘reason . . . can only manifest itself 
emotionally ’ (p. 860, cf. p. 865). 


Mr Bevan has some excellent remarks on various subjects less 
directly connected than those which have been quoted with his main 
theme. He has the true philosopher's gift of knowing nonsense when 
he sees it. ‘One phrase’, he says (p. 107), ‘made current by recent 
theories in Physics is, I believe, unhappy ... , that Time is a “ fourth 


dimension”.’ Although the phrase ‘may be understood by physicists 
in a sense which gives it value’, ‘it is, I think, as it stands, really 
nonsense’. 

He is very clear again, on ‘retributive punishment’, which Mr Ber- 
nard Shaw has declared ‘can never make anyone better’. Mr Shaw 
knows ‘how to make play with catching sophistries’ (p. 226). * Cer- 
tainly’, Mr Bevan adds, ‘there have been bullies who were the better 
for a beating.’ ‘If there are some kinds of action which | am right in 
considering foul, and if I express indignation whenever I come across 
action of that kind, I am adding my small weight . .. to the general 
volume of social condemnation. ... As one of those who have been 
tempted, I can say for myself that I feel only gratitude to those who 
would have expressed indignation if I had done things to which evil 
desire impelled’ (p. 227). Some one once put the case for retributive 
punishment in the phrase, ‘There is never good reason for punishing a 
man except that he deserves it’. 
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Again, Mr Bevan has some profound remarks, conceived in a truly 
religious spirit, on the ‘ way in which the inequalities of endowment and 
vocation are redressed’ (p. 250). ‘If’, he says, ‘we picture the Divine 
Society under the figure of a great temple or cathedral, in which the 
individual stones are conscious of the whole, then I may be some quite 
plain unimportant stone in an inconspicuous place, nothing like the 
sculptured forms of pre-eminent beauty which dominate the aspect of 
the great building, but I may so rejoice in the glory of the whole, to 
which I make my small but requisite contribution, that the smallness 
of my contribution will not matter to me at all. All the beauty which 
those specially elect forms contribute will by admiration, by my 
solidarity with the building, be mine’ (cf. 1 Cor. iii 22). ‘God's elec- 
uon of particular members of the Divine Society for pre-eminent endow- 
ment and glory thus gives no just grievance to the rest.’ 

It is when we come to the main thesis of these lectures that it is less 
easy to agree with Mr Bevan. He defines a symbol as ‘something 
presented to the senses or imagination which stands for something else’ 
(p. 11). He then distinguishes the case (1) where the ‘ something for 
which the symbol stands is something known to us apart from the 
symbol’, and the case (2) when our whole knowledge of that ‘some- 
thing’ is derived from the symbol itself! Of the former class the 
‘Union Jack’ is a good example. It does not tell us anything about 
our country which we did not know already, but it ‘reminds us of a 
whole world of things which we know otherwise’ (p. 12). 

There is nothing to criticize in this definition or in this distinction. 
But Mr Bevan goes on to assert (p. 18) that ‘it is now a commonplace 
that about God and the spiritual world you can speak only in language 
which is inadequate and symbolical’. ‘That our language in speaking 
of God is inadequate in the sense that we cannot tell the whole truth 
about God will be admitted. That it is often symbolical will be 
admitted too. We speak of the ‘dew’ of God's blessing—indicating 
by the phrase that God brings refreshment and health to our spiritual 
lives: that He causes spiritual growth as moisture causes growth in the 
grass. But here, surely, we make this comparison because we snow 
something of God’s blessing by experience—because we know that by 
turning to Him we can experience His grace and its refreshing power. 
This case of symbolism, then, seems to fall into the class where apart 
from the symbol we know something of the reality, and from our 
knowledge of the reality are able to judge of the aptness of the symbol. 

But is it correct to say that all our language about God is only 
symbolically true? We ask whether the power that rules the world is 
conscious or not. If we have already seen reason for deciding that it 
is conscious, we go on to ask whether it loves. If some one makes the 
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statement that the supreme power in the Universe loves individual men 
—that ‘God is love’—here we must apply the principle of Excluded 
Middle. ‘The statement is either true or false. The supreme power 
in the Universe eithes loves men or He does not. If He does not, 
then the statement that God is love is not even symbolically true. If, 
on the other hand, He does love men, then it is true literally, and 
mention of symbolism is needless. Here is a case where we know 
quite plainly what our terms mean. It is not saying too much if we 
say that, knowing what love and knowledge are, we can to a great 
extent conceive what the Divine Consciousness—if such a thing exists 
—would be as seen from within. It is, of course, much harder to 
decide whether a good God really exists: but if we see reason for decid- 
ing for Theism, then the statements we make about God are not merely 
symbolical: and it is only because we know something about God 
already that we can decide that fire or dew or wrath are, in certain 
connexions, apt poetic symbols to express part of the truth about His 
nature. CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 


Critical Realism, Studies in the Philosophy of Mind and Nature, by 
G. Dawes Hicks, pp. xxiv+ 338. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 
London, 1938.) 

Pror. Dawes Hicks explains in his preface that the articles which 
compose this volume were written at various times in the last twenty 
years. They have been brought together because they all contribute 
to a general view of the relation of mind to nature to which the author 
has gradually come ‘ by surveying the matter in the light of the history 
of thought and by grappling with the specific problems which the view 
in question at once raises’. ‘This general view is indicated by the title 
of the book: Critical Realism. 

The first three essays are concerned with the problem of perception. 
They discuss a number of theories with which the author agrees in so 
far as they are realist and insist that the object perceived is externally 
related to the act of perceiving, but with which he disagrees because 
they are insufficiently critical. It is often assumed, for example, that 
the results of a logical analysis of the object perceived yield what is 
historically prior in the developement of knowledge. In this way the 
objects which we as ordinary members of the world of common sense 
say we perceive are decomposed into a number of sharply differentiated 
simple entities which constitute the given. The problem of perception 
becomes to explain how, if this is what is given to sense, we ever 
become aware, as we undoubtedly are, of the ordinary perc eptual 
world. The attempt to work out this view leads in Professor Dawes 
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Hicks’s opinion to insoluble problems. They are insoluble because 
they are unreal. For in our knowledge of the sensible world we do 
not progress from the simple to the complex: we progress from vague 
to clear knowledge. Perception is always the discrimination of features 
within the presented reality. Closely connected with this, in the 
author’s opinion, is a second mistaken assumption. If the given con- 
sists of simple entities, sense-data or the like, it is natural to assume 
a special kind of activity by which we become acquainted with the 
given. This activity is sharply contrasted with thought, and the per- 
ceptual process is in turn decomposed into separate acts of mind. 
There is the activity in which we simply apprehend the given, know- 
ledge by acquaintance, and that by which we build up from the given 
the ordinary world of things, knowledge by description. This separa- 
tion is condemned as artificial and misleading. It is denied that 
anything resembling knowledge by acquaintance can be found and 
isolated within perceptual consciousness. There is no stage in the 
latter at which thought and judgement are not present: all perceptual 
awareness is in some degree mediate and fallible. 

Of the remaining essays three stand out as of major interest. They 
are those dealing with the nature of images, the relations of conceptual 
thought and real existence, and the dynamic aspect of nature. 

In regard to imagination and its images the author’s main contention 
is that there is no radical difference between the process of imagining 
and the process of perceiving. In both cases an awareness of objectively 
given sense-material is involved, and in both cases this awareness is 
amplified and coloured by factors revived in consciousness from past 
experience. It is impossible to draw any fixed line between what we 
call imagination and what we call perception. The difference is one 
of degree. In imagination the important point is that the subjective 
or revived factors have a preponderating influence in relation to what 
appears before consciousness. 

This position raises a difficulty for the author which he admits but 
does not profess to be able fully to solve. These revived or recalled 
factors in our awareness consist in his view of the contents of previous 
acts of perception. Yet it is not as qualities or characteristics of the 
experiencing subject’s acts that they are revived: they exist in our 
awareness as objective constituents of that of which we are directly 
aware. How then can this ‘objectification’ of the contents of acts 
take place? The point is discussed at some length and it is suggested 
that a clue may be found in the theory of Zinfihlung. 

The essay on conceptual thought and real existence goes back to 
the impossibility of separating sensation and thought. Sense-apprehen- 
sion and thought differ in degree rather than in kind. In both we 
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discriminate and compare and relate. Nevertheless what is usually called 
thinking and distinguished from any kind of perceptual consciousness 
has certain features in virtue of which this distinction can fairly be 
made. Thinking is reflective, it abstracts and generalizes, it refers to 
an objective connexion in the real world. ‘In any judgment, then, 
there is involved reference to a connexion of an objectively valid kind— 
that is to say, of a kind altogether distinct from the mere conjunction 
of such presentations or representations as may be involved in forming 
the judgment. Now, we may translate the term “ objective validity ” 
by the equivalent term “necessity”; and we may say that it is 
characteristic of conceptual thinking that the contents thought about 
are conceived as necessarily connected.’ In connexion with this view 
of thinking the author puts forward a rather difficult opinion about the 
difference between concepts and universals. A concept is said to be 
a content apprehended: as such it must be carefully distinguished 
from the universal to which it none the less refers. ‘The concept may 
be said to be the way in which a universal is grasped by thought. But 
it is hard to be clear about this doctrine as it is not developed in any 
great detail. 

In the paper on the dynamic aspect of nature the earlier parts are 
perhaps more interesting than the later. The author contends that 
there is no good reason to write off that experience of tension or strain, 
from which it is generally agreed that we derive our idea of force, as 
merely subjective. ‘ As it is requisite to distinguish the act of perceiving 
a colour from the colour perceived, so it is requisite to distinguish the 
act of perceiving a strain from the strain perceived, or, as Dr Broad 
expresses it, our feeling of strain from the strain which we feel.’ tis 
the acts that are subjective, not their objects. And there is no more 
reason why the strain we perceive in a particular moment of experience 
should be supposed not to be a characteristic of the world than exists 
in the case of any other characteristic of which we are perceptually 
conscious. Prof. Dawes Hicks, indeed, is prepared to argue that our 
ideas of force or strain cou/d not have come from any purely subjective 
experience: the mind is not subject to strain or tension except in 
a metaphorical sense of these terms. He believes that the term ‘force’ 
indicates an important characteristic of the physical world. 


Le complexe significabile, by DR HupeRt Exits, pp. 1-260 (including 
a bibliography, an appendix on Andrew of Neufchiteau, index, 
and table of contents). (J. Vrin, Libraire Philosophique, Paris, 
1937-) 

Tue author begins by recalling that Aristotle in his Categories 
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declared that an affirmation was an affirmative statement, a negation 
a negative statement. What is stated is a matter not of judgement, 
but rather of ‘things’. 

In 1344 the schoolman Gregory of Rimini interpreted ‘thing’ in this 
context to mean, not a thing existing externally, but a non-existent 
entity expressed by a complex. This novel doctrine became a central 
theme of scholasticism for a century and a half. 

In the first years of the twentieth century Meinong put forward the 
doctrine not of the existence but of the subsistence of an entity of 
which he spoke as ‘objective’ and which he regarded as the proper 
object of our knowledge. It was widely held at the time that this 
represented a new advance in logic. 

The purpose of Dr Hubert Elie’s book is to show that Meinong’s 
theory and the criticism it provoked from Bertrand Russell and others 
who were quick to discern its weak points were both of them anticipated 
in the doctrines of Gregory of Rimini and the criticism they underwent 
in the medieval period. Indeed he holds that the earlier controversy 
surpassed the later in thoroughness and depth. 

After drawing this parallel between medieval and modern philosophy, 
Dr Elie decides that the whole discussion was in the end unprofitable. 
It represented an attempt to apply to the proposition or judgement 
what really applies to the term or idea. The words ‘significatio’ and 
‘suppositio’ apply to terms but do not suit the description of proposi- 
tions. The conclusion is that knowledge should be considered in its 
internal structure without any attempt to look for a directly correspond- 
ing object. It is suggested that words like ‘object’, ‘relation’, and 
‘correspondence’ are misleading and prevent our perceiving the unity 
of knowledge. ‘ 

But this final statement is put forward very much as a personal 
view. The book consists mainly of a very detailed analysis of the 
views of the various schoolmen who took part in the medieval con- 
troversy and of the corresponding modern philosophers. 

O. S. FRANKS. 


Fifty Years of British Theology: a Personal Retrospect, by Joun Dickie. 
Pp. 125. (T. & T. Clark, 1937.) 

In this slender volume, slight in size but not in content, Dr Dickie 
published his Gunning Lectures delivered in New College, Edinburgh 
University, and though he modestly labels them ‘a personal retrospect’, 
they have a wider significance than this. They are particularly interesting 
since the author is professor of systematic theology at Dunedin, New 
Zealand, and his voice coming from this distant member of the British 
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Commonwealth is an interesting commentary on the theologians of the 
British Isles, 

Dr Dickie begins his study with Newman and considers his Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine and Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent, especially the author’s contribution to ‘religious epistemology’. 
The transition from Newman to Martineau seems at first sight to estab- 
lish a relation of contradiction ; but Dr Dickie finds in Martineau’s 
Types of Ethical Theory and Study of Religion an affinity with Newman 
through the discussion of reverence as ‘the religious sense’. He con- 
siders also his subject’s Zhe Seat of Authority in Religion which places 
this seat in the human conscience. In passing to B. F. Westcott, 
Dr Dickie confesses that he is in fuller sympathy with this Cambridge 
theologian than with the two preceding subjects of study, and even than 
with his next figure, Fairbairn. ‘ More, I think, than any other theolo- 
gian known to me, Westcott is always Christocentric.... He approached 
every problem whether of thought or of life in the light of the Incarna- 
tion.’ Asa result this short study of Westcott is instinct with sympathetic 
appreciation. The Christocentric character of their theology forms the 
bridge by which Dr Dickie passes from Westcott to Fairbairn, of whom 
he presents a personal appreciation. Dr Robert Flint was his own chief 
teacher, to whose memory with that of another teacher this book is 
dedicated, and it is the more interesting, therefore, to see that the pupil 
is unable to follow his master in holding that we arrive at our knowledge 
of God by way of the theistic proofs. Dr Dickie is nearer to Martineau 
and Newman in this respect than to his chief teacher. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter is that surveying the reaction of Scottish theo- 
logians to German scholarship, both in the field of New Testament 
criticism and in that of theology, especially the school of Ritschl. The 
concluding lecture embraces the mention of many later theologians, 
Presbyterian and Anglican, as well as the lay Roman Catholic theo- 
logian von Hiigel, and includes the names of many only recently dead 
and others happily still alive. 

Fifty years have seen many changes in the fashions of theology no 
less than in personnel; and those fashions have changed remarkably 
even in the post-War period of only twenty years. Dr Dickie’s book is 
interesting as the clear and vigorous survey by an independent mind of 
half a century of theological developement. It affords very pleasant and 
profitable reading ; and the author does not conceal his conviction of 
the truth of the dictum of St Ambrose: ‘Non in dialectica complacuit 
Deo salvum facere populum suum’, nor yet his own confessio fidet as he 
passes learnedly through his Fifty Years of British Theology. 
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The Ferrar Papers: Containing a Life of Nicholas Ferrar, the Winding 
Sheet, a Collection on short moral histories, and a Selection of Family 
Letters, edited by B. Biacxstong. Pp. xi+323. (Cambridge 
University, 1938.) 


Ir would probably not be an exaggeration to say that of the notable 
figures of English Church history in the first half of the seventeenth 
century the best known is Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding. The 
association is significant, for his name is inseparably connected with 
Little Gidding ; and persons who know little else of him, know this. 
But this general popularity makes more remarkable the circumstance 
that, as Dr Blackstone observes, ‘as a writer Ferrar is not so familiar; 
no work of his has passed into the heritage of English letters ; no ex- 
tracts, even, into the anthologies’. This obscurity is ascribed to his 
having ‘a genius for anonymity’. Historians of the sixteenth century 
have frequently observed that the Renaissance was the creator of indi- 
viduality. Medieval writers were little concerned with self-expression ; 
they were representatives of a tradition, and their aim was to express, 
expound, and even expand this tradition, but in no self-conscious indi- 
vidual way. The Renaissance introduced a vivid self-consciousness of 
individuality. Nicholas Ferrar returned to the medieval pattern, of 
which his withdrawal from the affairs of state and of society to Little 
Gidding was an acted parable. Notwithstanding he has become well 
known to later generations ; and as recently as last year another bio- 
graphy by Mr A. L. Maycock added to the information available for the 
study of his life and times. Dr Blackstone has rendered a different 
kind of service to historical students, and one for which he should re- 
ceive their cordial thanks. He has collected a volume of original 
sources, which will henceforth be indispensable for all students of Ferrar 
and of his age. He has done his work with accuracy and thoroughness. 
The Life of Nicholas Ferrar which he prints has been most carefully 
collated from surviving manuscripts, and great pains have been spent 
in comparison and correction. Probably students possess in this book 
its best possible text. 

One of the chief characteristics of Little Gidding was the so-called 
Little Academy, at which the community gathered for edificatory con- 
versation. Dr Blackstone published such a conversation to which he 
gives the title of The Winding Sheet because of its predominant, though 
by no means exclusive, theme ; and its perusal affords an instructive 
example of the profitable dialogues there practised. This item is fol- 
lowed by a collection of short moral histories, ‘ drawn mainly from those 
histories of primitive saints and hermits which Nicholas loved to read 
from his first years at Clare’. Dr Blackstone includes them because 
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‘they have a finish and a perfection of phrasing quite distinct from the 
rather rambling style of the more ambitious works ; . . . nowhere shall 
we find purer examples of the seventeenth-century colloquial manner’. 
These several items are all of interest to the professed historical student, 
who will gather from them many incidental matters besides their principal 
themes. Thus, for example, the traditions of churchmanship of the time 
are illustrated by such incidental passages as ‘this Sunday was the first 
Sunday of the month, the constant usual day, for yr Monthly Com- 
munion’. 

The widest appeal will undoubtedly be exercised, however, by the 
selection of fifty family letters excerpted from the Ferrar documents at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and especially for the insight which 
they afford into the character of Bathsheba, wife of John Ferrar. This 
lady of vigorous personality was an evident misfit in the community at 
Little Gidding ; nor were her protests equivocal or inarticulate. The 
attempt to combine domestic felicity with community life failed ; and 
she resented the sacrifice of the former to the latter. These intimate 
letters certainly add to the interest of the volume, the entire contents 
of which will be invaluable to students of its period. Dr Blackstone 
should receive their thanks for his labours, which are evident despite 
the modest self-effacement of his editorial notes. He has prefixed to 
his book a charming dedication. N. Sykes. 


Peter Abaeiard’s Theologia ‘Summi Boni’, edited by Hetrick 


OSTLENDER. Pp. xxviii+118. (B.G.P.M. xxxv 2/3. Aschendorff, 
Minster in Westphalia, 1939.) 


MODERN research has added much to our knowledge of Abaelard, 
but there has always been some uncertainty about the developement of 
his theological doctrines which were condemned, in their earliest form, 
at Soissons in 1121. When Stilzle edited the Erlangen manuscript in 
1891, he gave it the title of Zractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina. 
This is an apt description of its contents, but the Berlin manuscript 
discovered by Dr Ostlender in 1924 and now edited for the first time, 
bears the inscription Petri Abaclardi Palatini Peripatetici Theologia, 
and there is little doubt that Abaelard himself referred to the work as 
Theologia, while the words Summi boni, which occur at the beginning 
of the first chapter, serve to distinguish it from later forms of his teach- 
ing. After comparing the two manuscripts (abbreviated as E and B) 
Dr Ostlender concludes that neither was derived from the other, but 
both from an earlier copy. The Berlin version is fuller, and the 
genuineness of the additions is proved by their inclusion in the later 
Theologia Christiana. \n all probability there was a series of reductions 
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by Abaelard himself, representing the gradual expansion or modification 
of his doctrine. The date of B, Dr Ostlender thinks, is likely to have 
been 1120. After Soissons Abaelard set to work on the Zieologia 
Christiana, and last of all came the 7heologia ‘ Scholarium’. In addition 
to the ordinary critical apparatus Dr Ostlender has some valuable foot- 
notes illustrating the relation of statements in the text to other works 
of Abaelard or to other authors, and in the Preface he touches upon 
the controversy with Roscelin, by which Abaelard’s whole argument 
was affected, and also upon other influences, such as Scotus Eriugena 
(not mentioned by name) and the Platonist School of Chartres. 


Kommentare zur Aristotelischen Logik aus dem 12. und 13. Jahrhundert: 
Ein Beitrag sur Abaelardforschung, by MARTIN GRABMANN. Pp. 28 
(Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1938.) 

THE manuscript here described and analysed by Dr Grabmann 
originated in the Library of St Victor at Paris. When or why it was 
removed from there is not known, but in course of time it found its 
way to England, and as recently as 1903 was bought from the collection 
of Sir Thomas Philipps at Cheltenham by the State Library of Berlin. 
Of the twenty works (mostly anonymous) contained in it some are late 
enough to reveal the influence of Albertus Magnus, and one is definitely 
ascribed to Boethius of Dacia, the Averroist so often associated 
with Siger of Brabant. It is, however, the earlier commentaries that 
Dr Grabmann finds most interesting, especially those that illustrate the 
activity of Abaelard and his lively opponents. In one case (a com. 
mentary on Aristotle's Peri hermeneias) it is proved by comparison with 
the Ambrosian manuscript already edited by Geyer that Abaelard was 
actually the author, but elsewhere it has required Dr Grabmann’s 
knowledge and skill to identify certain Magisfri referred to only by the 
initial letters of their names. Thus Magister p. is found to be Petrus 
Abaelardus, while the Magister a, who frequently appears as a rival 
logician, is likely to be the Alberic named by John of Salisbury as one 
of his own teachers. Dr Grabmann also draws special attention to 
a commentary on the Sophistict Elenchi which must have been composed 
before 1200, and is therefore the earliest of its kind yet discovered. 
Incidentally there is a mention in this commentary of adia ¢ranslatio, 
which is the first piece of evidence that more than one translation 
existed at that date. W. H. V. Reape. 


Die Trinitétslehre des hi. Gregor von Nyssa, by DR M. GOMES DE 
Castro. Pp. xvi¢126. (Herder, Freiburg, 1938.) 
Tuts lucid and concise monograph in the series Freiburger Theo. 
logische Studien, besides discussing Gregory's trinitarian doctrine, gives 
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a judicious survey of his relation to the rhetoric and logic of his day 
and to earlier theologians and philosophers. The difficulties in 
Gregory's doctrine are fairly discussed. Gregory developed Basil’s 
application of the Aristotelian categories to trinitarian doctrine and 
struggled hard, with partial success, to overcome the objection that the 
theory implied merely a specific and not a numerical unity of oteia in 
the Godhead. Nevertheless his doctrine as a whole is not homoiousian. 
His characteristic contributions are the appeal to the unity of the 
divine évépyea and the developement of the idea of airia to explain the 
divine distinctions. 

In a useful bibliographical survey the author notes that the critical 
edition of Gregory’s works originally projected by Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff is being carried forward by Dr Friedrich Miiller, who 
hopes soon to publish the trinitarian writings. So far only the books 
against Eunomius (ed. W. Jaeger, Berlin, 1921) and the Letters (ed. 
G. Pasqualis, Berlin, 1925) have appeared. 

H, J. CARPENTER. 


Die Kirchenordnung Hippolyts von Rom: neue Untersuchungen, ete., by 
Dr Tueot. Heinricn Evrers. Pp. xix+342. (Bonifacius- 
Druckerei, Paderborn, 1938.) 


Yet another substantial volume—replete with technical details 
efficiently marshalled—dealing with the so-called ‘ Egyptian Church- 
Order’! Dr Elfers, who is vice-principal of the Archiepiscopal Seminary 
for priests at Paderborn, here offers us a full discussion and refutation 
of the arguments advanced by Rudolf Lorentz, in his De Zgyptische 
Kerkordening en Hippolytus van Rome (Leiden, 1929) against the now 
widely accepted view that the Egyptian Church-Order, best represented 
in the Verona Latin fragments, is substantially the work of Hippolytus 
of Rome. 

Of Elfers’s book in general it may be said at once that it is a model 
of orderly and scholarly thoroughness ; that it is beautifully printed, 
and furnished with full bibliographies and documentation (though I 
have not observed in it any reference to A. Hamel’s article, ‘ Ueber 
das kirchenrechtliche Schrifttum Hippolyts’ in Z.4V.W. xxxvi [1937] 
238-250); and that its arguments are lucidly presented and its con- 
clusions very carefully framed. The intermittent use of spaced type 
for summarizing successive sections of the book helps the reader to 
keep his hand on the thread of the argument. 

Lorentz’s chief plea was that this Church-Order exhibited a number 
of features characteristic of Eastern Christendom, and that it could not, 
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therefore, have come from the pen of a Roman ecclesiastic like Hippo- 
lytus: its introduction, he urged, represents indeed the termination of 
Hippolytus’s work wrepi yapwrparwr (which Lorentz regarded as distinct 
from the drooroAuxh tapddoors, and as probably directed against the 
Montanists), but the attribution of the rest of it to him is a mistaken 
inference from its having been appended to that introduction. 

After a short summary of the problem and the course the argument 
is to follow, Elfers proceeds to discuss, first, the textual evidence 
(naturally giving the highest marks to the Latin fragments, and con- 
tending that the text of our document is sufficiently well-assured for 
the purpose of the investigation in hand), and then considers the 
question of interpolations (recognizing as such only three or four of the 
alleged fourteen, but conceding that several sections may have been 
added by Hippolytus himself after his first publication of the work). 
He next studies the parallels between the Church-Order and the known 
writings of Hippolytus, as regards both language and content, and 
comes to the conclusion that these are such as to force one to infer 
identity of authorship. 

He then gets to grips with the most difficult part of his task—the 
investigation of the so-called eastern elements in the Church-Order. 
This investigation fills about three-quarters of the book, and is dis- 
tributed into six chapters discussing successively (1) the elements of 
eastern (particularly Alexandrian) theology discernible in Hippolytus’s 
acknowledged writings, and next the eastern character of the following 
items in the Church-Order itself; (2) the anointing before baptism ; 
(3) the second anointing after baptism ; (4) the drinking of water at 
the baptismal eucharist ; (5) the theological ideas of the eucharist as 
such ; and (6) the baptismal symbol. Elfers recognizes that, in the 
case of (2) and (4), there is no evidence (other, of course, than the 
problematic Church-Order itself) of these eastern ideas and usage 
having been known to Hippolytus ; but he shews that this is not so 
with the rest, and that the evidence as a whole is best satisfied by the 
supposition that Hippolytus had been in close touch with Alexandria 
and had himself introduced them into the set of rules he drew up for 
the community over which he presided at Rome—a set of rules which 
was for the most part based on the contemporary usages of the Roman 
Church. 

The argument in the main is a weighty one, and will considerably 
reinforce the already strong grounds for regarding the Egyptian Church- 
Order as a genuine work of Hippolytus. C. J. Capoux. 
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11 Cimitero di Commodilla 0 dei Martiri Felice ed Adautto presso la Via 
Ostiense, by BELLARMINO BaGatti. Roma sotteranea Cristiana, I. 


Pp. xi + 175, with 5 plates and 135 figs. (Pontificio Istituto di 
Archeologia Cristiana, Rome, 1936.) 


La Memoria Apostolorum in Catacumbas, 1 Jilustrasione del rilievo ¢ 
studio architettonico del complesso monumentale, by ADRIANO PRANDI. 
Roma sotteranea Cristiana, II. Pp. xvi+63, with rr plates and 
23 figs. (Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Rome, 1936.) 


It would be hard to overrate the interest and importance, both from 
the theological and from the archaeological standpoint, of the study of 
the ancient catacombs, and pre-eminently of those at Rome. Close 
attention has been devoted to the subject for more than three centuries 
(A. Bosio’s Roma sotteranea appeared in 1632) and this has been inten- 
sified in recent years by the extension of excavation and the evolution 
of a more developed archaeological technique. Comprehensive works 
such as J. P. Kirsch’s Le Catacombe romane and P. Styger’s Die rimi- 
schen Katakomben, both published in 1933, have served to summarize, 
consolidate and extend our knowledge of the catacombs and their occu 
pants, while on the epigraphical side E. Diehl’s Znscriptiones Latinae 
christianae veteres and A. Silvagni’s Jnscriptiones christianae Urbis 
Romae mark a striking advance on previous collections. In these cir- 
cumstances the Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana has decided 
to issue a new series of monographs under the title ‘ Roma Sotteranea 
Cristiana’, in which the catacombs should be severally described in 
detail and adequately illustrated and all the available evidence, literary, 
epigraphical and archaeological, which might throw light upon their 
construction and their history, should be collected and critically exa- 
mined. Of this scheme the two volumes under review are the first-fruits, 
serving abundantly to justify the undertaking and affording a happy 
augury of its successful completion. 

Father Bagatti, O.F.M., with valuable help from G. P. Kisch, 
Director of the Institute and Professors E. Josi and A. Silvagni, gives 
a clear and vivid account of the catacomb of Commodilla (prob- 
ably the owner of the site), the chief distinction of which lay in its 
possession of the tombs of the martyrs Felix and Adauctus (or Adeo- 
datus), commemorated in fourth-century hymns of the Popes Damasus 
and Siriacus, together with those of Digna and Merita, Nemesius, 
Gaudentia, and others unnamed. It can be traced back at least to the 
beginning of the fourth century, was developed and enlarged chiefly in 
the second half of that century and continued to be a place of burial 
down to the early sixth and of pilgrimage down to the ninth. The 
inscriptions (which are not at all fully discussed here in view of Silvagni’s 
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recent publication of them) and the paintings are almost wholly Christian 
and shew that the cemetery served chiefly for the Christians of the 
Aventine, among whom we may note a group of Africans, belonging to 
the poorer classes. The work, prefaced by a full Bibliography, falls into 
two main sections—that dealing with the documents relating to the 
cemetery and its martyrs, and that devoted to a topographical descrip- 
tion of its component parts—and ends with a general and an epigraphical 
index. The latter is unworthy of the rest of the book, marked as it is 
by frequent errors and omissions and even alphabetical dislocations 
which seriously detract from its value. 

The second volume of the series lies wholly outside my competence 
as a reviewer and is less directly relevant to the interests represented by 
this JouRNAL. It is a purely architectural description, accompanied by 
numerous plans and elevations conveniently issued in a separate cover, 
of the Memoria Apostolorum on the Via Appia, largely covered by the 
Basilica of San Sebastiano ; in a further volume Professor E. Josi, under 
whose direction the most recent excavations on the site have been car- 
ried on, will deal with it from the archaeological and historical points 
of view. So far as a layman may judge, Signor Prandi has undertaken 
the work with genuine enthusiasm and has carried it out with an ability 
and a thoroughness worthy of so complex and important a monument. 

M. N. Top. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHRONICLE 


D. W. Tuomas Zhe Recovery of the Ancient Hebrew Language 
(pp. 43,C.U.P. 1939). The inaugural lecture of the Cambridge Regius 
Professor of Hebrew is symptomatic of the present state of Hebrew 
studies ; it is also programmatic, as an indication of certain lines of 
research along which he himself has already made some notable con- 
tributions. The Old Testament is only a fraction of a much larger 
body of material which was deeply influenced by surrounding Semitic 
and non-Semitic languages. Consequently the horizon of the Hebraist 
has been considerably, not to say alarmingly, enlarged, and to Prof. 
Thomas’s list of relevant tongues (Sumerian, Egyptian, Persian, Greek, 
Hittite, and Hurrian) one may easily add Cretan or some ‘ Philistine’ 
dialect. We are gaining, as he points out, new conceptions of the 
problems of Hebrew grammar ; and the dialect of Ugarit (Ras Shamra) 
alone shews that our ordinary categories of Semitic require recon- 
sideration. The light directly or indirectly thrown by the LXX on 
Massoretic Hebrew, the relation between Islamic and _ pre-Islamic 
Arabic, even the reappearance in post-biblical Hebrew of rare words— 
not to mention the actual appearance of new ones—combine to 
complicate the work of the Hebraist or Semitist of to-day. As in the 
field of folk-lore or comparative religion it becomes possible to ‘ prove’, 
or rather to illustrate, any theory. Meanwhile the mass of material has 
inculcated a more conservative attitude to the Hebrew text, though 
to be sure corrupt passages still abound ; and though the LXX itself 
has sometimes retained a correct tradition, it still happens that the 
meaning of certain words (e.g. éthan) was evidently entirely forgotten. 
Not only was the vocabulary of Hebrew once much larger—how 
difficult the Old Testament can become when once we get outside the 
simple passages !—but it is tempting to assume that there had been 
a parent proto-Semitic stock and a common grammar, portions of 
which have been so distributed that, e.g., Hebrew or Phoenician and 
Ethiopic will share certain elements, not through any borrowing but 
by reason of their original common ancestry (pp. Ir, 20, 22). None 
the less we clearly need to test this hypothesis in the light of Romance 
or of Indo-European languages to see the ‘sort of thing’ that has 
happened elsewhere. And while Hebrew is indubitably a ‘mixed’ 
language we want to know about other mixed tongues—and for the 
same reason. In general, Hebrew is, in a certain sense, in the melting- 
pot, in that the field has been immensely enlarged and has become 
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extremely complex. The same can be said of the Old Testament 
itself ; in either case there are or will be changes, problems take a new 
form, and both Hebrew and the Old Testament have to be taught in 
such a way thatthe special studies and the general background are 
adjusted to one another. It is the general background of human life 
and thought that is being changed to-day. In this the background of 
the Bible is of unique significance, and the more recent developements 
in our knowledge of Hebrew itself justify the words at the beginning 
of this notice, namely, that the Regius Professor’s inaugural lecture is 
both symptomatic and programmatic. 

Dr Peter Thomsen Die Padlistina-Literatur vol. v, part 4 (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1938). The fifth volume, now complete, extends to nearly 
1,000 pages, 140 of which consist of 420 columns of index containing 
nearly 17,000 headings. The period covered is 1925-34; and the 
literature ranges over all sorts of topics, excluding the Bible and 
versions, which of course are dealt with in other publications, and the 
Jewish and Zionist literature, for which reference can be made to 
the Jewish journal Kirjath Sepher. Of special value are the references 
to reviews of special works— would that this practice were more general— 
and the helpful index, where we can find such headings as Congresses, 
Ethnology, Hellenism, Ivory, Mosaics, Nemesis. Dr Thomsen is to 
be warmly thanked for having undertaken so stupendous a bibliography. 
It is one that could only be prepared through willing collaboration. 
(Dr Thomsen’s present address is Eisenacher Strasse 29 II, Dresden 
A. 21). 

Dr Carl Clemen Die phonikische Religion nach Philo von Byblos 
(77 pp-, Hinrichs, Leipzig). The Ras Shamra tablets have vindicated 
those scholars who concluded that the material derived by Philo (about 
A.D. 100) from one Sanchuniathon at least went back to good sources. 
The Greek text is here edited with a translation, introduction, and 
discussion ; and the brochure will be as indispensable as the series of 
studies on the subject by Eissfeldt. But, while Philo has preserved 
some authentic elements, the general atmosphere is not ancient ; indeed 
one has only to consider Josephus, the Book of Jubilees and the 
evidence of Palestinian coins to find a perfect fusion of the ancient and 
modern. What the late archaeological and other evidence tells us of 
Europa and the bull, of Marnas and Crete, of Gaza, lo and Hercules— 
not to mention other details—indicates that the ‘erudition’ and the 
rash etymologies are much more recent than, e.g., many of the names. 
Jubilees is especially interesting since the ‘watchers’, to which Dr Clemen 
refers (pp. 34, 37), occur here as well as in ‘Enoch’, and Jubilees 
enables us to amplify the tradition of the floating pillars (pp. 22, 60), 
and points to a persistent interrelation between Israel and Phoenicia, 
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recalling that between Israel and Egypt (viz. Manetho). All the late 
evidence, in fact, represents a late but not unmodified persistence of 
features which are in striking contrast to the real developement within 
Israel and the Bible. It may be added here that the ‘Ammunean’ 
(4ppovvéwy) script in which Philo’s source was written (Clemen p. 10) 
is commonly connected with the 4ammdnim or temple-pillars; but 
Eissfeldt (Ras Shamra, p. 10 sq.) connects both the name of the script 
and the familiar Baal of Hamman with the Amanus mountains, thus 
supplementing G. A. Cooke W.-Semitic Inscriptions p. 50, and Halévy 
cited by Lagrange (Etudes sur les rel. sém. p. 86 sq.). Eissfeldt has 
further suggested that this script was that of Ras Shamra, and he takes 
Eisirios, the brother of Khna (i.e. Canaan), who was said to have 
discovered three letters, and by an easy emendation (’-g-r for *-s-r) 
conjectures that the name represents the eponym of Ugar‘(it), i.e. Ras 
Shamra (pp. 58 sqq., Clemen p. 13). At all events, it may be noticed 
that even the tradition of the developement of the Hebrew script like- 
wise introduces problematical terms. ‘The later, or square character, 
is called 7--s or d-'-s (the deession of Epiphanius) or ‘ Assyrian’ (i.e. 
Syrian), while the earlier is 2ddna’ah, which has been doubtfully 
associated with the word for ‘ brick’ (i.e. a lapidary script), or with the 
place Lebonah, near Shiloh. It would require some courage to con- 
jecture a corruption, not of Amanus, but of Lebanon, and to associate 
‘ Assyrian’ with the Eisirios of Philo ; but the traditions of the origins 
of the various scripts might well be re-investigated. 

The Rev. C. C. Dobson Zhe Mystery of the Fate of the Ark of the 
Covenant (illustrated, 96 pp., Williams & Norgate). The story of 
a cypher in Ezekiel, or perhaps in Jeremiah or, as the author thinks, in 
Deuteronomy, a novel by William le Queux, a couple of occult works, 
and the Parker Expedition to Jerusalem in 1909-1911, also the 
tradition in 2 Maccabees that the ark was hidden by Jeremiah in 
Mt. Nebo—-the Samaritans preferred Mt. Gerizim—are supplemented 
by old Irish traditions of the journey to Ireland of Ollam Fodbla (i.e. 
Jeremiah) accompanied by Simon Brug (i.e. Baruch) and Tea (or 
‘Tamar) Tephi, the daughter of Zedekiah. Ollam Fodhla ‘has a Hebrew 
derivation and means Holy Prophet’ (p. 76), the name of the lady 
means ‘beautiful wanderer’, and so on (p. 65). The book hardly 
lends itself to criticism, but may be said to shew how in modern as in 
ancient times there can be a perfect blend of data old and new, of 
precarious combinations and hasty etymologies. 

Prof. H. H. Rowley /srae/’s Mission to the World (pp. 136,S.C. M.). 
These four lectures on the historical developement of Jewish and 
Christian ideas of mission are a popular but thoroughly thoughtful 
contribution well worth the serious attention of those who take note of 
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the present-day self-conscious and often utterly uncompromising feelings 
of national destiny. The first lecture (‘The Wider Vision’) gives 
a useful survey of the ‘servant’-idea and its extension. The second 
(‘Particularism and Proselytism’) includes some comments on the 
purpose of the book of Ruth—Ruth, it is remarked, was already a 
proselyte before she married Boaz. The third (‘ Aggression through 
Christianity’) explains that particularism and exclusivism preserved 
Judaism ; but as thought developed the shell burst, ‘it was charged 
with a life it could no longer hold’. So Christianity became the heir 
of Judaism, and especially the heir of its world-wide mission ; and the 
fourth lecture (‘Israel's enduring contribution to the world’), com- 
pleting the survey, concludes with the recognition that ‘the mission of 
Israel to the Gentiles, claimed and appropriated by the Church, is yet 
incompletely fulfilled’. Prof. Rowley is at pains to be fair to Judaism ; 
he observes that its exclusivism was both legitimate and timely: it 
served a real purpose and, if the methods of Nehemiah and Ezra were 
harsh, ‘it is only fair to them to realize that they were dealing with 
a real disease’ (pp. 48 sqq., 71). God speaks to men through national 
and individual experience (p. 113): this is the verdict of the students of 
the Bible; but surely we have yet to explain how our interpretation 
of the Bible bears upon the national and international problems of the 
day ; failing that ‘la ‘Trahison des Clercs’ can become a scandal. 

Prof. Adolphe Lods Za Religion d’ Israé/ (256 pp., Hachette, Paris). 
An extremely handy and compact little volume, one of the series 
‘ Histoire des Religions’. It covers the ground from the earliest pre- 
Mosaic religion to the meeting of Judaism and the Greco-Roman 
civilization. It is on the lines of the author’s now well-known books 
on Israel and the Prophets, hence the absence of footnotes and indexes 
is not so much felt ; on the other hand, there is a useful bibliography 
drawn up especially for French readers. One can safely say that there 
is no other book so well suited to give a complete afersu of the subject, 
although of course there are many important points over which there 
are and no doubt always will be different opinions. 

Prof. J. Weingreen A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew 
(pp. xii+316, Clarendon Press, Oxford). ‘The author has aimed at 
providing a grammar that shall be more simple and direct than most, 
one that shall make the study more attractive and avoid undue 
minuteness. In this he has succeeded ; he has taken care to give full 
exercises, arranged to introduce the student as quickly as possible to 
a working knowledge of the Hebrew Bible. He throws out several 
useful hints (e.g. the advisability of first translating English into terms 
of Hebrew thought and then turning this into Hebrew), and the tables 
are all that is needed. Students will find the book a good introduction 
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to their ‘Gesenius’, but Davidson’s Grammar will always have its 
lovers, if only for the admirable ‘key’ which is much more than the 
name suggests. Arising out of my own experience I may be allowed 
to add the following :—The particles before '2/4im are explained on 
pp. 28 (5), 30 (5), but on p. 29 beginners might be warned to avoid 
the common pitfall mé’/ohim for m2 tlohim. The suffixes to the 3 fem. 
sing. perf. are duly set forth, but at the foot of p. 125 it might be 
explained that -d¢hek is as mechanical as -d¢ham for the otherwise im- 
possible -d/Aék and -dtham. The use of the Infinitive construct with 
a pronoun or with a noun can be simplified by translating (e.g.) ‘as his 
remembering’ and ‘as the king’s remembering’, or ‘in her being 
burned’ and ‘in the city’s being burned’ (p. 132sq.). As regards the 
‘ special type’ of p¢ ydd verbs (p. 192) it should be noticed that f/ ydd 
and fé nan forms can interchange, e.g. ydsab and »dsab, nathan and 
(in Phoenician) ya@¢han. It seems a pity to treat nouns of the form 
lébab and ‘dyéb together (pp. 47, 280); Davidson’s separation, in this 
case, into a First and a Third ‘ Declension’ is easier for beginners. 
Misprints are few : ’ém with a maggéph, p. 1§2 1. 5 from end ; the imperf. 
3 and 2 pl. fem. on p. 197 (correct on p. 270); the omission of the 
daghesh in mimmennii (p. 228, 1. 7, also p. 296 mimmennt); the form 
hikkithi (for -éthi) p. 228 |. 12, and the double accent in the next line. 
For the twofold ’éh (p. 84), the docus classicus should surely be Gen. 
xxxi 25 which every teacher should try on his class. 

Dr Julius H. Greenstone Wumiéers (pp. xxxviii+ 374 ; Philadelphia). 
The volume is the third of the series undertaken by the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, see /. 7S. xxxix p. 1oz sq. The translation is a fresh 
one and the introduction and notes have in view the needs of both 
students and interested readers. The general standpoint is con- 
servative: ‘the authorship of the Torah is to be traced to the dominant 
personality of Moses, admitting at the same time that accretions and 
alterations crept into it in later times’ (p. xxiii). ‘The ‘difficulties’ 
adduced by modern scholars are not ignored, even though the explana- 
tions are not adopted ; and of Petrie’s ingenious explanation of the 
huge numbers of Israel (viz that e/eph, ‘thousand’ = household or 
tent) the author remarks that though attractive it does not remove all 
the difficulties, but indeed creates new ones. Many readers will find 
the references to Jewish authorities novel and interesting (e.g. on 
xxiii 3); and on the whole the commentary is in touch with recent 
work, e.g. Kadesh (p. 210), and the explorations in Trans-Jordan 
(p. 273). There are two maps. 

Prof. Georg Beer Exodus (pp. 180; Mohr, Tiibingen). This 
veteran’s commentary, which belongs to the series Handbuch +. A.T., 
has several features of its own. The preface tilts both at the drastic 
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negative criticism of an Ed. Meyer, and at those sceptical attitudes 
towards literary criticism which are ignorant of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
One notes many useful excursuses, e.g. on the divine name (pp. 29 sqq. ; 
an Aryan origin is suggested), the Passover (p. 64 sq.) and Exod. xv as 
a Passover hymn (p. 84). The Book of the Covenant is contemporary 
with Lycurgus (p. 125), but the Decalogue is exilic (p. 103). There is 
an interesting Arabic citation: there is no prophet who has not been 
a shepherd (p. 33). True religion, remarks Beer, is the gift of God, 
and he rightly observes that the bonds of religion are stronger than 
those of blood (pp. 70, 157). ‘There is much else that calls for com- 
ment (the etymologies of Joseph, mekérah and hered pp. 31, 44); and 
it must suffice to add that Prof. Kurt Galling is responsible for 
chh, xxv-xxxi, xxxv-xl, where his expert archaeological knowledge adds 
to the utility of the book. 

The remaining books in this Chronicle are Roman Catholic. Father 
Lattey’s Zhe First Book of Psalms (pp. xxxviii+147) belongs to the 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures (already noticed in 
the /. 7..S. x1 108), of which he himself is the editor. The introduction 
and notes are for the ordinary reader, and there and in the translation 
the best is made of a text of which it can be said, in the words of 
Father Knabenbauer (p. xxxiv), ‘fairly often it is simply unintelligible’. 
Quoting Prof. G. R. Driver’s ‘profession of faith’ (p. xxxv sq.), he 
follows him in several passages (e.g. vi 7, xxxi rx, xxxviii 8), In ii 12 
he adopts the familiar emendation ‘kiss ye his feet’, in xl 2 he reads 
‘the pit of the underworld (Sheol)’. He points out that ‘the later 
rabbis were extremely careful in preserving the text which they had 
selected, but the mischief had already been done’ (p. xxxiv). There 
are cases where the versions represent an earlier and purer text, these 
are ‘mostly the official texts of the Catholic Church’ (p. xxxv) ; but 
not rarely all tradition of the original has died out (e.g. the heading 
which he renders ‘the Conductor's [collection |"); and the failure to 
preserve the original alphabetical character of Pss. ix, x goes back 
before the versions and ‘betrays an amazing obtuseness’. Special 
attention is paid throughout to the religious ideas (particular reference 
is made to the work of Father Calés), and strophic and metrical 
questions are carefully considered. s 

Father Andreas Fernandez Commentarius in Librum Josue (pp. xvii 
+275; Lethielleux, Paris, 1938). This work, by a professor at the 
Biblical Institute at Jerusalem, devotes considerable attention to 
Palestinian archaeology and topography, and includes a useful map 
with a good inset of Jericho and neighbourhood. ‘Thanks to this and 
to Noth’s commentary (see /.7.S. xl 108) the results of research in 
Palestinian topography and geography are now made more generally 
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accessible, and the strength of this commentary may be found to lie 
here rather than in some other sections of the work. The textual 
notes are full and there are excursuses on the contemporary historical 
situation, on the capture of Jericho, the altar on Mt. Ebal, the treat- 
ment of the Canaanites, and other familiar questions. Some portions 
(e.g. chh. xxii-xxiv) seem unduly brief, but the commentary as a whole 
contains much interesting material, and the exposition of the Roman 
Catholic standpoint (e.g. on the treatment of the Canaanites, Joshua's 
miracle) is useful for reference. 

Giov. M. Rinaldi 2/ Zibro di Joele (pp. 98 ; Rapallo, 1938). A con- 
cise treatment consisting of introduction, translation, and commentary. 
The prophetical writings can be regarded as anthologies (p. 8), and the 
book of Joel itself falls into two portions, both of early post-exilic date, 
to judge from the attitude to the temple and other criteria. The chief 
problems are (a) the interpretation of the locusts in chh, i and ii, and 
(4) the rise of Hebrew apocalyptical writings. ‘The author tentatively 
places both in the second half of the fifth century B.c., and regards 
chh. i and ii as one or two decades earlier than chh. iii and iv where 
the eschatology is more explicit. The textual notes are judicious (with 
a few misprints in the Hebrew, pp. 52 sq., 60, 70, 95); we observe 
among them that the divine name Shaddai is conjecturally associated 
with shéd ‘demon’ (p. 50). 

The Rev. Dr E. J. Kissane /oé (pp. Ixiv + 298 ; Browne and Nolan, 
Dublin). ‘This is a translation from ‘a critically revised Hebrew text’, 
of which unfortunately owing to expense only a few notes could be 
printed. ‘There is an adequate introduction, and the commentary is 
full and readable ; and while the general style of the book fits it for 
the ordinary reader, advanced students will find throughout much that 
is suggestive. Dr Kissane considers that the Prologue and Epilogue 
belong to the original book of Job, and that the original draft did not 
contain the Elihu speeches (which might have been added later by the 
author). The date of the book is post-exilic. The versions can be 
used only with caution, e.g. the Vulgate is of inestimable value as 
a guide to the interpretation of Job, but for the reconstruction of the 
text can rarely be followed unless supported by other evidence (p. xlviil). 
In xl 16 he argues for the unusual translation, ‘his strength which is in 
his loins’. xli 25 (Heb. v. 17) is inserted after xl 18, so that in xl 19 
it is the mighty who call for God to bring near His sword. And there 
is much else that might be noted. 

The Oracles of Jacob and Balaam, by the late Eric Burrows, S.J. 
edited by E. F. Sutcliffe (pp. xi+115; Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 
London). A tragic motor accident in June 1938 led to the untimely 
death of one whose attractive personality and acute Assyriological work 
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had won the esteem of all who knew him. This volume alone bears 
testimony to his wide studies and keen intellect, and contains much 
that gives it more than ordinary interest. In the first place it deals 
primarily with the zodiacal interpretation of the Blessing of Jacob in 
Gen. xlix. It is generally agreed (e.g. by Skinner) that the zodiacal 
theory has to be reckoned with, and so much has been learnt of the 
early history of the zodiac that the Babylonian material down to and 
of about rooo B.c. should be studied rather than the later zodiacs 
(p. 3). A discussion of this constitutes the major part of the book. 
The author then goes on to deal with the influence of Gen. xlix upon the 
oracles of Balaam and the influence of both on subsequent Messianic 
prophecy. His standpoint, it will be seen, is a conservative one, and 
opinions will differ as to the value of the points of contact upon which 
he relies. Throughout there is much interesting matter (e.g. on Virgo 
in Christian documents, pp. ror sqq.), but Father Burrows opens up 
one line of thought in particular to which the attention of Old Testa- 
ment students should be drawn. He suggested that Gen. xxxvii sq. 
should precede xxxiv sq. and that the lacuna after xxxv 12 should be 
filled by xlix (cf. the oracles on Canaan, &c., in ix 24 sq.). Reuben is 
condemned, and in xlix ro the Judaean Shiloh refers (as Hummelauer 
and W. H. Bennett had conjectured) to the Judaean clan of Shelah 
(pp. 16 sqq., 51 sqq.). He finds several points of contact between 
Judaean clans in Gen. xxxviii, 1 Chron. ii and iv, Micah the Morashtite, 
and the book of Ruth. They point to an interest in the Davidic 
dynasty, such as we find in Chronicles; but certainly an interest much 
later than that admitted by Father Burrows. But why did the compiler 
of Genesis ever choose to insert such chapters as xxxiv (Simeon and 
Levi) and especially xxxviii (Judah, Tamar and the Judaean clans), 
and what lies behind the points of contact between Tamar and Ruth 
which are duly noted (pp. 57 sqq.)? Here it seems we must go beyond 
Father Burrows. Tamar, as Skinner recognizes (p. 455), is admired 
for her heroic conduct ; the daughters of Lot were not necessarily held 
up to contempt (Skinner p. 314, Ryle 221); even as the heroism of 
Judith—a serious stumbling-block to medieval theology—was praised. 
In Ruth iv rr sq. some parallel is expressly indicated between Judah, 
Tamar and the Judaean Perez on the one hand and Boaz and Ruth 
and their house on the other, and whether or no the story of Ruth, the 
incident at the threshing-floor, the present, and other details, originally 
told of some stratagem, which could be as readily accepted as that 
told of ‘Tamar, in either case the woman takes the initiative. 

Dr E. F. Siegman Zhe False Prophets of the Old Testament (95 pp., 
Washington). A summary of a dissertation for the doctorate submitted 
to the Catholic University of America. Of its three chapters, the 
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first, on the relevant texts and their interpretation, and the last, on 
the criteria of prophecy, are in fact summaries, while the second, the 
historical origin of false prophetism, is printed in full (50 pp.). This 
middle chapter discusses the factors contributing to the rise of false 
prophets and in particular rejects the theory of the Canaanite origin of 
Hebrew prophetism. The monograph as a whole is apologetic, but it 
is a distinct advantage to have in convenient form a Roman Catholic 
treatment of the subject. In general no criterion by itself is held to 
be sufficient, The true prophets lived holy and moral lives, they 
could truly predict and could work miracles; they were without the 
empty formalism of their opponents, and they entirely repudiated 
the false notion of an unconditioned Divine protection or of an in- 
dissoluble bond between Yahweh and Israel. Since the men of old 
readily saw the ‘supernatural’ everywhere, ‘even in matters which we 
should consider trivial’, we must not over-emphasize ‘ supernaturalistic ’ 
phraseology, and become ‘more orthodox than the Bible itself’, nor 
must we go to the other extreme and see in the phenomena something 
‘not only merely natural, but even not strictly providential ’ (pp. 70 sqq.). 
A distinction has to be drawn somehow between ordinary Divine 
Providence and true prophetism. Perhaps the most effective criterion 
is that ‘true prophecy must agree with previously revealed truth’ (p. 83), 
that is, there is a sort of continuity and from time to time older ‘ truth’ is 
being reindorsed and developed. The issue then will be more precisely 
the nature and extent of the developement. In any case two points stand 
out clearly. (a) ‘It is significant that the activities of false prophets 
were most marked in the years preceding the exile’ (p. 7.sq.). To this 
it must be added that the Exilic age was one of upheaval, the frame of 
the state was being shattered. Hence it is not fortuitous that the 
Exilic period is, as Davidson said (/rophecy p. 424 s8q.), * theologically 
the profoundest part of the Old Testament, and the authors of this age 
the true heralds of the new dispensation’. Indeed we of to-day can 
readily appreciate the difficulty of finding criteria for severing our 
‘prophets’ true and false. But (4) there comes the time when standards 
have been re-established and criteria have an objectivity previously 
wanting. So, the post-exilic age has its standards and the Christian 
Church in its turn has to distinguish between the subjective claims of 
the ‘false’ prophets and the objective fact ‘that the true were actually 
supernaturally inspired’ (pp. 16, 22, 24 sq., 748q., 84). Thus the 
problem of the ‘true’ and the ‘false’ is of living interest, and belongs 
to every transition from one system (or system of systems) through 
a period of uncertainty to the establishment of another. 

The Old Testament: Cambridge Catholic Summer School Lectures, ed. 
by Father C. Lattey (pp. xiv+ 333, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 
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London). This series of 14 papers by 13 well-known Roman Catholic 
authorities covers a pretty wide field: canon, text and versions, history, 
religion, prophets, psalmists, and ‘ Wisdom ’, morality, and liturgy. They 
are essentially popular and edifying and for an audience familiar with such 
forms as Jahel the Cinite, Emath, Jemla, &c. The popular character 
of the audience will account for certain exaggerated remarks concern- 
ing Biblical criticism and an implicit or explicit polemic (pp. x sq., 
38 sq., 40, 228). There are some inconsistencies of names and dates 
(pp. 131, 134); but the unusual date for the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, 
viz. 2371 B.C., seems to be intentional (p. 115 sq.). Father Pope’s 
paper deals in an interesting way with the English versions ; infer alia 
he considers the use of italics (to signify that a word is not in the 
original) to be most misleading and unnecessary (p. 103). The Ras 
Shamra tablets and the Psalms are handled by Father Lattey; his 
observation that Old Testament religion must be regarded as something 
developed and adapted from a common Semitic culture (p. 36) tempers 
any tendency to treat Hebrew morality as something transcendent (e.g. 
p. 287). Papers on the historical problems of the Old Testament and 
the morality of the Hebrews by the Rev. Richard Foster and by the 
Rev. John Garvin respectively handle some fundamental principles. 
Thus, in reference to Jael and Sisera, ‘many actions in themselves 
reprehensible may deserve praise from one point or another’ (p. 308). 
If the ‘unchaste venture’ of Judith belongs to romance, the question 
of her moral behaviour does not arise (p. 310) ; and in the case of the 
lies and deceits of the patriarchs we should distinguish between their 
formal culpability and their subjective innocence (i.). We should 
remember that the old figures were men and women of their age ; the 
free literary methods are those of the past (p. 69), and we should con- 
sider, where necessary, whether a writer intended to write history or 
employed the historical form to teach religious truths (p. 62 sq.). We 
must be guided by our views of a writer’s intentions and the dogmatic 
teaching of an Infallible Church (p. 67 sq.). It seems not out of place 
to draw attention, however summarily, to the principles involved and 
all their implications, since the Editor with good reason laments the 
scepticism, irreligion and anti-religion of the day, and the sufferings of 
the Church (pp. x 228). S. A. CooK. 
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